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HYMN OF THE ASCENSION. 


BRIGHT portals of the sky, 
Embossed with sparkling stars, 
Doors of eternity, 
With diamantine bars, 
Your arras rich uphold, 
Loose all your bolts and springs, 
Ope wide your leaves of gold, 
That in your roofs may come the King of 
ings. 
Scarfed in a rosy cloud, 
He doth ascend the air ; 
Straight doth the moon Him shroud 
With her resplendent hair ; 
The next encrystalled light 
Submits to Him its beams ; 
And He doth trace the height 
Of that fair lamp which flames of beauty 
streams, 


He towers those golden bounds 
He did to the sun bequeath ; 
The higher wandering rounds 
Are found His feet beneath ; 
The milky way comes near ; 
Heaven’s axle seems to bend 
Above each burning sphere, 
That robed in glory heaven’s King may ascend. 


O well-spring of this All, 
Thy Father’s image live, 
‘Word, that from nought did call 
What is, doth reason, live, 
The soul’s eternal food, 
Earth’s joy,-delight of-heaven, . 
All Truth, Love, Beauty, Good, 
To Thee, to Thee, be praises ever given ! 
Drummond of Hawthornden. 


KING FRITZ. 


(FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE 
W. M. THACKERAY.) 


KincG FRrirz at his palace of Berlin 
I saw at a royal carouse, 

In a periwig powdered and curling 
He sat with his hat on his brows. 

The handsome young princes were present, 
Uncovered they stood in the hall ; 

And oh ! it was wholesome and pleasant 
To see how he treated them all ! 


Reclined on the softest of cushions 
His Majesty sits to his meats, 

The princes, like loyal young Prussians, 
Have never a back to their seats. 

Off salmon and venison and pheasants 
He dines like a monarch august ; 

His sons, if they eat in his presence, 
Put up with a bone or a crust. 


He quaffs his bold bumpers of Rhenish, 
It can’t be too good or too dear ; 

The princes are made to replenish 
Their cups with the smallest of beer, 
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And if ever, by words or grimaces, 
Their highnesses dare to complain, 

The King flings a dish in their faces, 
Or batters their bones with his cane. 


’Tis thus that the chief of our nation 
The minds of his children improves ; 
And teaches polite education 
By boxing the ears that he loves. 
I warrant they vex him but seldom, 
And so if we dealt with our sons, 
If we up with our cudgels and felled ’em, 
We'd teach ’em good manners at once. 
Cornhill Magazine, 


THAMES VALLEY SONNETS. 


I. — WINTER. 
How large that thrush looks on the bare 
thorn-tree ! j 
A swarm of such, three little months ago, 
Had hidden in the leaves and let none know 
Save by the outburst of their minstrelsy. 
A white flake here and there —a snow-lily 
Of last night’s frost—our naked -flower- 
beds hold ; 
And for a rose-flower on the darkling mould 
The hungry redbreast gleams. No bloom, no 
eC. 


The current shudders to its ice-bound sedge : 
Nipped in their bath, the stark reeds one by 
one 
Flash each its clinging diamond in the sun : 
*Neath winds which for this Winter’s sov- 
ereign pledge 
Shall curb great king-masts to the ocean’s 
edge 
And leave memorial forest-kings o’erthrown, 
II. — SPRING. 
Soft-littered is the new-year’s lambing-fold, 
And in the hollowed haystack at its side 
The shepherd lies o’ nights now, wakeful- 


eyed 
At the a travailing call through the dark 
col 
The young rooks cheep ’mid the thick caw 0’ 
the old: 
And near unpeopled stream-sides, on the 
ground, 
By her spring-cry the moorhen’s nest is 
foun 
Where the drained flood-lands flaunt their 
marigold. 


Chill are the gusts to which the pastures 
cower, 
And chill the current where the young reeds 
stand 
As = close as the young wheat on 
land : 
Yet. here the cuckoo and the cuckoo-flower 
Plight ° the heart Spring’s perfect imminent 
our 
Whose breath shall soothe you like your dear 
one’s hand, 


Athenzum. DANTE G, ROSSETTI, 
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From The Quarterly Review, 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.* 

THE publication of the literary corre- 
spondence of Archibald Constable, the 
great Edinburgh bookseller — “ Hanni- 
bal Constable,” as Leyden called him 
with pride ; “the grand Napoleon of the 
realms of print,” as Scott dubbed him in 
jest; “the prince of booksellers,” as 
James Mill saluted him in all sincerity — 
reopens an interesting chapter in the 
literary history of the last generation. 
Constable’s career was closely connected 
with the starting of a new era in our lit- 
erature, regarded both as a profession 
and asa trade. Of the chief men who 
took part in this movement, either as au- 
thors or as publishers, these volumes af- 
ford many interesting notices — of some 
only tantalizing glimpses, of others full 
and satisfying details. The work owes 


its value in this respect, not merely to 
Constable’s position as a leading publish- 
er, with a wide connection among the 
foremost literary men and women of his 
time, but also to Constable’s character as 


aman, which was such as to command 
confidence and provoke friendship, far 
beyond the ordinary range of business 
relations. 

Before going further, we are bound to 
acknowledge the fairness, delicacy, and 
tact, as well as to commend the literary 
skill, with which, in these volumes, Con- 
stable’s son has discharged a difficult 
and, in some respects, a painful task. 
He has nothing extenuated, nor aught 
set down in malice, though the provoca- 
tion to transgress in both directions, 
when we remember Lockhart’s gross mis- 
representations and rude ridicule, to say 
nothing of Campbell’s sneers, was by no 
means small, In connection with the 
history of the Scott-Ballantyne failure in 
particular, the biographer might fairly 
have claimed for himself considerable 
license of vituperation. But he has, as 
wisely as courageously, resisted this temp- 
tation, and has confined himself almost 
exclusively to stating facts and quotigg 
documents, leaving it to his readers t 

* Archibald Constable and his Literary Corre- 


spondents: A Memorial. By his Son, Tuomas Cone 
STABLE. Three vols, Edinburgh. 1873. 
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make the legitimate deductions and ani- 
madversions. The result is such a por-. 
trait of Archibald Constable, the man and 
the publisher, as does justice at once to the. 
integrity of the father and to the fidelity 
of the son, and as. satisfies the expecta- 
tions both of the student of literary his- 
tory and of the student of human nature,. 
Indirectly, literature owes this man a 
very great debt of gratitude. Sir James. 
Mackintosh, writing to him in sympa- 
thetic terms after the great crash of 1826, 
says, “ You have done more to promote 
the interest of literature than any man 
who has been engaged in the commerce 
of books.” (vol. ii. p. 378). He first set 
the fashion of enlightened liberality 
towards authors, a fashion which his 
rivals were forced to follow. He stimu- 
lated the public taste for pure and sound 
literature ; and he was the first to show 
how works of the highest class might be 
brought within the reach of the masses, 
without fear or risk of failure. Then, in 
order to realize the extent of his direct 
services to literature, and to freedom of 
thought, we have only to remember that 
he was the first publisher of the Zadin- 
burgh Review, that he infused new life 
into the Encyclopedia Britannica, that 
through him Scott’s poems, most of his 
novels, and the best of his miscellaneous 
works, were given to the world, and that 
his Miscellany was, as his biographer 
says, “undoubtedly the pioneer and sug- 
gester of all the various ‘libraries’ 
which sprang up in its wake.” It is in- 
teresting to find in the memoir abundant 
proof that the great bookseller was also a 
good and estimable man—good in all 
the relations of life —a loving husband, 
an affectionate and judicious parent, a 
fast and trusted friend. 

In one respect the plan of Constable’s 
memoir is open to objection. It carries 
us repeatedly over the same period of 
time, and forces us to traverse, over and 
over again, though in different company, 
the same ground, The third volume, 
which is devoted to his connection with 
Sir Walter Scott, is to a great extent 
self-contained and self-explanatory. But, 
in the first and second volumes, each 
chapter deals with his connection with 
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one correspondent, or at most with three 
or four. Thus, in company with his part- 
ner A. G. Hunter, we traverse the years 
from 1803 to 1811. In the next chapter 
we return to 1802, and goon with Tom 
Campbell to 1810. John Leyden brings 
us back again to 1800, and we advance in 
his pleasant company to 1808. The ac- 
count of Alexander Murray, the Oriental- 
ist,— a monograph, let it be said in pass- 
ing, of rare literary and personal interest, 
a portrait of a sterling, hard-headed, in- 
dependent, and withal modest Scot — 
carries us back to 1794, and forward to 
1812. Noris this all; the same topics 
turn up again and again in different con- 
nections. To take but one example, 
Constable’s quarrel with Longman is 
mentioned first in the general account of 
the Edinburgh Review (vol. i. p. 55). It 
comes up again in the chapter on 


A. G. Hunter (vol. i. p. 79); once more, 
in treating of his dealings with John 
Murray (vol. i. p. 338); and yet again in 
describing his competition with Murray, 
and with Longman, for the patronage of 
Sir Walter Scott (vol. iii. p. 32): and so 


with not a few other important items. 

The method of the work has no doubt 
some advantages. In particular, it gives 
completeness and individuality to the 
descriptions of the separate correspond- 
ents ; but this completeness of the parts 
is gained at a sacrifice of the unity and 
harmony of the whole. It makes the 
work analytic instead of synthetic, which 
such a work ought expressly to be. It 
presents us with a series of cabinet por- 
traits, instead of with a historical picture. 
It furnishes the materials for such a pic- 
ture in abundance; but it leaves the 
grouping and arranging —in a word the 
synthesis —to be done by the reader, 
and that at a considerable expenditure of 
trouble, and with no little risk of error 
and misconstruction. But when every 
deduction has been made, on this or on 
any score, the work must be admitted to 
be a sterling one; and, as mémotres pour 
servir, it cannot fail to be of the highest 
value to the student of modern literature 
and of modern society. 

The work, however, has much wider 
bearings than those on the literature of 
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the present century to which we have 
referred. It suggests a comparative in- 
quiry, of great interest and value, into the 
relations which have subsisted, at differ- 
ent periods in the history of literature, 
between authors and publishers, or rather 
between authors on the one hand, and 
publishers and the public on the other. 
Sir Walter Scott says in his “ Life of 
Dryden,” “ That literature is ill-recom- 
pensed is usually rather the fault of the 
public than of the booksellers, whose 
trade can only exist by buying that 
which can be sold to advantage. The 
trader who purchased the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ for £10 had probably no very good 
bargain.” * Curiously enough, this quo- 
tation enables us to bring together ex- 
tremes of literary remuneration which 
are “wide as the poles asunder ;” for in 
the same year in which Scott wrote these 
words, he himself received from Consta- 
ble £1,000 for the coypright of “ Mar- 
mion,” a priee which, we believe, did not 
turn out to the disadvantage of the book- 
seller. We may therefore safely con- 
clude, that when Scott alluded as above 
to “ Paradise Lost,” he did not refer to 
the intrinsic merit of Milton’s immortal 
epic, but only to the condition of the pop- 
ular taste, and commercial demand, under 
which it was produced. Scott’s words 
make it plain that three factors have to 
be taken into account in apprising lite- 
rary property — the labour of the author 
in producing his work, the desire of the 
public to possess it, and the risk of the 
publisher as a go-between in bringing 
the author and the public into contact. 

In the earliest stages of literature there 
were no publishers in the modern sense, 
and there was scarcely any public. Be- 
fore the introduction of printing the man- 
ner of publishing a book was to have it 
read on three days successiv-ly before 
one of the universities or some other 
recognized authority. If it met with ap- 
probation, copies of it were then permit- 
ted to be made by monks, scribes, illu- 
mginators, and readers,— men who were 
$pecially trained in the art, and who de- 


* “The Works of John Dryden, with Notes, &c., 
and a Life of the Author.” By Walter Scott, Esq. 
Vol. i., p. 392. Edinburgh: 1808. 
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rived from it their maintenance. It does 
not appear that any portion of their gains 
was transferred to the author. He did 
not look for remuneration in money for 
his literary labour. He found it, partly 
in fame, but chiefly in his appointment to 
some post, more or less lucrative, in 
Church or State. Frequently authors 
became simply the pensioners of the 
great and noble, by whom no official ser- 
vices were expected. Chaucer appears 
to have been rewarded in both ways; at 
one time he was a pensioner-yeoman of 
Edward III., at another he was employed 
to hire ships for the king’s service. At 
various times in his career he held offices 
in the customs. A modern poet,* who 
specially claims to call Chaucer “ mas- 
ter,” pictures for us — 

The clear Thames bordered by its gardens 

green ; 
While, nigh the thronged wharf, Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s pen 

Moves over bills of lading. 

In the very year in which he is believed to 
have written the “ Canterbury Tales” he 
was appointed clerk of the king’s works 
at Windsor. Yet towards the close of 
his life he seems to have been wholly 
dependent on his royal pensions and 
grants of wine. Thus there sprang, al- 
most necessarily we may say, out of the 
primary condition of authors, that vile 
system of patronage which kept men of 
letters in a position of bondage for up- 
wards of three centuries after our regu- 
lar literature began. 

The introduction of printing made but 
little difference to authors. It ere long 
did away with the university censorship ; 
but books were so dear that they were 
within reach of the means only of the 
very wealthy, on whose bounty, there- 
fore, authors were still dependent ;-and 
very wretched was their lot. “ Rheto- 
ric,” says Burton, in his “ Anatomy of 
Melancholie,” “only serves them to 
curse their bad fortunes; and many of 
them, for want of means, are driven to 
hard shifts. From grasshoppers they 
turn humble bees and wasps — plain par- 
asites—and make the muses mules, to 


* William Morris, in “ The Earthly Paradise.” 
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satisfy their hunger-starved families, and 
get a meal’s meat.” (A.D. 1621). 

Spenser also has put on record his bit- 
ter feelings on the same subject with 
special reference to the misery of hang- 
ers-on at court. It is said that Queen 
Elizabeth designed an annuity for Spen- 
ser, but that it was withheld by Burleigh. 
He received, however, from the queen a 
grant of Kilcolman Castle when he was 
secretary to Lord Grey in Ireland; but 
evidently this complaint is wrung from 
him by his own bitter experience — 


Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried, 

What hell it is, in suing long to bide: 

To lose good days that might be better spent; 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow; 

To have thy princess’ grace, yet want her 
Peers’ ; 

To have thy asking, yet wait many yeares ; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with care ; 

To eat thy heart with comfortless despair ; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run; 

To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.* 


Authorship could scarcely be subject- 
ed to a greater humiliation than that of 
John Stowe, the historian, in whose fa- 
vour James I. granted letters patent 
under the great seal, permitting him “to 
ask, gather, and take the alms of all our 
loving subjects.” Yet Stowe’s case dif- 
fered from that of hundreds of his con-. 
temporaries and successors only in that 
he was more honest than they. For, 
while they were beggars in disguise, he 
was an avowed and properly licensed 
mendicant. His letters patent were read 
by the clergy from the pulpit in each 
parish which he visited. Other authors 
prefixed their begging letters to their 
works, in the shape of fulsome and lying 
dedications. 

The dedication system naturally ac- 
companied that of patronage. It very 
soon underwent those wonderful devel- 
opments of which it was evident from 
the first that it was capable. In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth the practice had 
come into fashion of dedicating a work, 
not to one patron, but to a number. 


* From “ Prosopopoia, or Mother Hubbard’s Tale.” 
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Spenser, in spite of his horror of fawn- 
ing, has prefixed to the “ Faérie Queene” 
seventeen dedicatory sonnets, the last of 
which opened a wide door to volunteer 
patronesses, being inscribed “ To all the 
gratious and beautifull ladies in the 
court.” Over and above these outer ded- 
ications, be it remembered, the invocation 
with which the poem opens is addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth herself, along with the 
sacred Muse, Venus, Cupid, and Mars. 
The queen is further typified in the 
Faérie Queen herself; and to her the 
whole work is dedicated, presented, and 
consecrated, “to live with the eternitie of 
her fame.” 

Fuller has introduced in his “Church 
History” twelve special title-pages be- 
sides the general one, each with a partic- 
ular dedication attached to it; and he 
has added upwards of fifty inscriptions 
to as many different benefactors. Joshua 
Sylvester, the translator of Du Bartas, 
carried the vice of dedication to a still 
more ludicrous excess. In the collected 
edition of his works,* there are seventy 
separate dedications, in prose and verse, 
addressed to eighty-five separate indi- 
viduals. Sometimes one short poem is 
dedicated to half-a-dozen patrons. If 
the poet received the usual dedication 
fee from each, the speculation must have 
been as profitable as it was ingenious.t 
The second book of the “ Divine Works” 
contains fifteen separate dedications. 
One instance of his flattery is unique in 
its barefaced comprehensiveness. An 
“elegiac epistle consolatorie” on the 
death of Sir William Sydney, is addressed 
to Lord and Lady Lisle (Sydney’s par- 
ents), to Sir Robert Sydney their son, to 
Lady Worth their daughter, “and to all 
the noble Sydneys and semi-Sydneys.” 
Surely the power of fawning could no 
further go! Itis only to be hoped that 
it paid. 

Nothing, certainly, could be more de- 
grading to authors than that their suc- 
cess should depend, not on their merit, 
but on their powers of sycophancy ; for 
it is unquestionable that the amount 
which a patron bestowed varied with the 
amount of flattery publicly awarded to 
him. The terms of adulation became 
most extravagant in the period after the 
Restoration, when, according to Disraeli, 


inted by R. Young in 1633... 

t Even Sylvester's ingenuity was surpassed by that 
of an Italian physician, of whom Disraeli tells us. 
Having written ‘‘ Commentaries on the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates,” he dedicated each k of his com- 
mentaries to one of his friends, and the index to an- 


* Folio, pp. 6 
ws a ‘57> 
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the patron was often compared with, or 
even placed above, the Deity, Then the 
common price of a dedication varied from 
£20 to £40; sometimes it was even 
more. After the Revolution the price 
fell to sums varying from five to ten 
guineas ; inthe reign of George I. it rose 
again to twenty, but from that time the 
practice gradually declined, as the book- 
sellers became more and more recognized 
as the patrons of letters. 

The fall of patronage, and of its con- 
comitant, dedication, was hastened by the 
general adoption in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century of the method of 
publication by subscription. Before that, 
the booksellers were in the background. 
They were mere dealers in books. No 
opportunity was afforded them for enter- 
prise. As socn, however, as subscrip- 
tion was introduced, the booksellers be- 
gan to show themselves in the front. 
Subscribers represented to some extent 
the public —a limited and adventitious 
public, doubtless — but still a much 
wider public than was possible under the 
patronage ~ wy Now with the public 
thus introdifced we have present the 
most important of the three factors which 
go to make afree and prosperous na- 
tional literature. There was then an in- 
ducement for authors to do their best, 
and for publishers to aid them in advan- 
cing their interests. Authorship then be- 
came possible as a liberal profession, and 
publishing became possible as an organ- 
ized trade. It was a timid method of 
business, certainly, but it was a vast im- 
provement on the method which it came 
to supersede. It was long before it ac- 
complished much good, but it did accom- 
plish lasting good in theend. In short, it 
was the transition stage from the system 
of patronage to the system of free and 
unfettered publication. 

In truth, however, subscription was, in 
the first instance, only a more extended 
kind of patronage ; and for a long time 
the two methods continued to exist side 
by side. Of this a remarkable example 
is afforded in the case of Dryden, who 
seems, however, to have had a wonderful 
aptitude for combining in his own experi- 
ence all the methods of remunerating 
authorship in vogue in remote as well as 
in later times—official appointments, 
royal pensions, dedication fees, subscrip- 
tions, and copy money. He was poet 
laureate and historiographer royal ;* he 

* Both offices still exist; but it is surely time that 


such questionable and often invidious distinctions should 
be ished, or at least that they should be ived 
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was, besides, a special annuitant of 
Charles II.—to whom the whilom eulo- 

ist of Cromwell justifies his submission 
in the sorry coupiet — 


The poets who must live by courts, or starve, 
Were proud so good a government to serve, — 


and he was collector of customs in the 
port of London, as Chaucer had been 
three hundred years before. 

As regards dedication fees, it is notori- 
ous that no flattery was too fulsome, no 
depth of self-abasement too profound, 
for Dryden’s mendicant spirit. If the 
pay was proportionate to the degree of 
adulation, he was certainly entitled to the 
maximum. He dedicated his translation 
of Virgil to three noblemen, with what 
Johnson calls “an economy of flattery at 
once lavish and discreet.” What this in- 
vestment of praise yielded him we do 
not know; but in his letter of thanks to 
one patron (Lord Chesterfield), he char- 
acterizes his lordship’s donation as a 
“noble present.” The extraordinary 
feature in this case, however, is, that in 
addition to dedication fees, Dryden re- 
ceived for his Virgil both subscriptions 
and copy money. The copy money con- 
sisted certainly of £50 for every two 
books of the “ A2neid,” and probably of 
the same sum for the “Georgics ” and 
the “ Pastorals.” The plan of subscrip- 
tion was ingeniously contrived so as to 
create a supplementary galaxy of patrons, 
each of whom was propitiated by what 
was in effect a special dedication. There 
were two classes of subscribers. Those 
in the first class paid five guineas each; 
those in the second class, two guineas. 
The inducement offered to the five 
guinea subscribers was that in honour of 
each of them there should be inserted in 
the work an engraving embellished at the 
foot with his coat of arms. The bait 
took wonderfully. There were in the 
end one hundred and two subscribers of 
five guineas, representing the sum of 
510 guineas, which, calculating the guinea, 
as Dryden did, at twenty-nine shillings, 
amounted to £739 Ios. Indeed, Dryden 
was a cunning speculator as well as a 
shrewd bargain-driver, as his publisher 
found to his cost. According to Pope’s 


of their eleemosynary character. ‘Thanks to such men 
as Archibald Constable, the men who deserve such 
honours no longer need the paltry salaries attached to 
them. Mr. | ee has effected the reductio ad 
absurdi:m of the [aureateship. His salary is £200 a 
year; yet, if report speaks truly, his contract with his 
publishers ields | him an annual return to be estimated 
in thousan 
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estimate, en netted from his Virgil 
the sum of £1,200, 

The publication of that work was the 
occasion of frequent bickerings, and the 
interchange of much strong language, be- 
tween Dryden and his publisher, the fa- 
mous Jacob Tonson (Jacob I., for there 
were three of that name and dynasty). 
Dryden’s standing complaint against 
Tonson is, that he pays him in bad coin, 
“You know,” he says, in one letter, 
“money is now very scrupulously re- 
ceived ; in the last which you did me the 
favour to change for my wife, besides the 
clip’d money, there were at least forty 
shillings brass.” In another he says that, 
when the eighth “ Aineid ” is finished, he 
expects “ £50 in good silver, not such as 
I have had formerly. I am not obliged 
to take gold, neither will I; nor stay for 
it four-and-twenty hours after it is due.” 
In another, “I lost thirty shillings, or 
more, by the last payment of £50 which 
you made at Mr. Knight’s.” Through- 
out the correspondence, Dryden. treats 
Tonson in the rudest and most bearish 
manner possible. He usually addresses 
him abruptly as “ Mr. Tonson, ” much asa 
gentleman might address his tailor.* In 
what Scott calls a “wrathful letter,” 
which, however, made no impression “on 
the mercantile obstinacy of Tonson,” he 
says, “ Some kind of intercourse must be 
carried on betwixt us while I am translat- 
ing Virgil.... You always intended Ff 
should get nothing by the second sub- 
scriptions, as I found from first to last. 
... I then told Mr, Congreve that I 
knew you too well to believe you meant 
me any kindness.” In yet another grum- 
bling epistle, Dryden says, “ Upon trial I 
find all of your trade are sharpers, and 
yn not more than others; therefore I 

ave not wholly left you ; ” from all which 
it is evident that, in Dryden’s time, the 
relations of publisher and author were 
still on a very unsatisfactory footing. 

Dryden died in the last year of the sev- 
enteenth century ; but, although at that 
very time the publishers, led by such men 
as the Tonsons and Lintot, were consoli- 
dating the publishing trade, they were 
still in the leading-strings of subscrip- 
tion ; and during the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, patronage, with its 
correlative dedication, continued rampant. 


PP. 96-251. 
alter 
My dear 
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The world of lettters was still dominated 
by such princely patrons as Somers, 
Harley, and Halifax, who were 


. Fed with soft dedication all day long. 


This is all the more remarkable, since, at 
that very time, literature was a 
orous efforts to emancipate itself. Then 
popular literature took its rise in Defoe’s 
Review and Steele’s Zatler, and Steele 
and Addison’s Spectator. No man ever 
stood out more determinedly as the 
enemy of patronage than Richard Steele, 
and all honour be to him for his powerful 
testimony. But Steele could afford to be 
independent; for he derived from his 
first wife a comfortable income of £670 a 
year. In the Zatler, he had boldly pro- 
claimed his ambition “to make our lucu- 
brations come to some price in money, 
for our more convenient support in the 
public service.” Yet Steele had, in 1707, 
accepted the office of Gazetteer, with a 
salary raised by Harley from £60 to £300 
a year; and in 1715, he was made Sur- 
veyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton 
Court. Steele ridiculed patronage as a 
“monstrous” institution in the Sfecta- 
dor,* yet the first and second collected 
volumes of that serial were dedicated 


respectively to the arch-patrons, Lord 


‘Somers and Lord Halifax. This, how- 
ever, may have been Addison’s doing, 
‘who was the special foster-child of these 
noblemen, and who lived from first to 
last by his official employment. John 
Locke, according to Lord Macaulay, 
‘“ owed opulence to Somers ;” and it was 
.at Locke’s death that Addison, in reward 
of writing the “Campaign,” obtained, 
through Halifax, the post of Commis- 
sioner of Appeal in the Excise, which 
Locke had vacated. He received for the 
post £200 a year, a sum which enabled 
him, no doubt, to leave his garret in the 
Haymarket. Every step -he gained be- 
tween that garret and Holland House, he 
owed to the same kind of influence. He 
was Under-Secretary of State, his chief 
being the Earl of Sunderland, to whom 
vol. vi. of the Spectator was dedicated, 
vol. iv. having previously been dedicated 
to Marlborough, Sunderland’s father-in- 
law. Addison’s next post was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, during the vice- 
royalty of the notorious Lord Wharton, 
to whom vol. v. of the Spectator was dedi- 
cated, in terms which extolled his busi- 
ness capacity, but which were judiciously 
silent regarding his moral character. On 


* See No. clxxxviii. 
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the’ death of Queen Anne, Addison was 
‘made Secretary to the provisional Re- 
ency, and two years later he became 

ecretary of State. Addison was un- 
doubtedly the first literary man of his 
time ; yet, throughout his career, he was 
paid in political advancement for his lit- 
erary labours ; for it is well known that 
his business capacity was of the poorest 
order. No man ever had a better oppor- 
tunity than Addison had of asserting the 
independence of literature, yet he was 
always willing to use it as his ladder, 
rather than as his stage. 

In this Addison was by no means sin- 
gular in his day. The chief of his con- 
temporaries lived, or tried to live, by the 
same means; though few were so lott 
nate as he was. Defoe was secretary to 
the joint commission which drew up the 
Articles of Union, and was afterwards 
sent to Scotland on a special mission to 
advance its interests; but Defoe was 
twice fined and imprisoned for political 
libel, and on the earlier occasion at least 
was pillorieg as well. Men of letters 
who lived by politics, had to take their 
share, not only of political profit, but also 
of political suffering. Prior, who was 
twice secretary to a foreign embassy 
(thanks to his patron Lord Dorset), and 
twice virtually an ambassador, was 
charged with high treason, in connection 
with the Treaty of Utrecht, and was im- 
prisoned fortwo years. This sent him 
back to his fellowship and his books. 
He then published his poems by sub- 
scription, and realized £10,000, The 
Earl of Oxford played the grand patron 
and added other £10,000; and thus the 
poet’s last days were comfortably pro- 
vided for. Congreve was more fortunate. 
He received from Halifax (Addison’s 
patron) different posts in the customs, 
which yielded him {£600 a year; and 
after the accession of the house of Han- 
over, he was made Secretary to the Island 
of Jamaica, which nearly doubled his in- 
come. Gay was the most unlucky of all 
literary place-hunters. In 1714 he quitted 
his post of private secretary to the Duch- 
ess of Monmouth, to accompany Lord 
Clarendon, Envoy Extraordinary to Han- 
over, in the capacity of secretary. Gay 
wrote to Pope in great glee about his 
good fortune. But he kept the post only 
fora month ortwo. He made several 
attempts, subsequently, to enlist Court 
favor on his behalf, but without success. 
Once he was offered a humble post, 
which he declined with indignation. 





That made his reputation; for to that 
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disappointment, in all probability, we 
owe “ The Beggar’s Opera.”* By the 
publication and performance of that play, 
and by the publication (by subscription of 
course) of “Polly,” a sequel to it, the 
performance of which was prohibited, 
Gay realized nearly £3,000. 

These details serve to show us how 
great authors lived and were remunerated 
during the period that connects the reign 
of Dryden with the reign of Pope. Two 
things seem to be clearly demonstrated 
—that authors were not yet free from 
their bondage to personal and political 
patrons ; and that publishers had not yet 
learned to rely on the patronage of the 
public. The latter were still, as Dryden 
called them, mere “chapmen ” of books ; 
and their gains depended mainly on the 
amount of patronage, represented by sub- 
scriptions, which the influence of authors 
could bring them. In fact their interest 
lay, as Dryden hinted very plainly to 
Tonson, in intercepting as large a share 
as possible of the subscriptions which 
passed through their hands. 

The connecting link between Dryden 
and Pope, for our present purpose at 
least, was Jacob Tonson —“left-legged 
Jacob,” as Pope wickedly called him, re- 
ferring to a personal deformity. In truth, 
however, the whole of Pope’s satirical 
allusions to Tonson were somewhat un- 
generous —though they were not the less 
Pope-ish on that account—for Tonson 
was the first bookseller who recognized 
Pope’s merit. In 1706 he wrote to Pope 
in flattering terms, offering to publish, in 
his forthcoming Miscellany, Pope’s 
“ Pastorals,” which he had seen in manu- 
script—an offer which Pope was too 
shrewd a man of business to reject ; and 
the publication at once placed Pope in 
the front rank of the authors of his time. 
It was this transaction that suggested 
Wycherley’s profane remark, that 
“Jacob’s ladder had raised Pope to im- 
mortality.” Yet, not long afterwards, we 
find Pope writing thus of his patron: 
“ Jacob creates poets as kings do knights ; 
not fortheir honour, but for their money. 
Certainly he ought to be esteemed a 
worker of miracles who is grown rich 
by poetry.” The extent of Tonson’s 
wealth is uncertain; but we know that 
when his nephew, Jacob II., died in 1735, 
—a year before the. uncle closed his 


* Gay’s theatre receipts from the opera amounted to 
£693 138. 6d. The name of the manager who shared 
the frofits with Gay, was Rich; which suggested the 
mot that ‘** The Beggar’s Opera’ made Gay rich, and 
Rich gay.” ; 
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ledger forever,—he left a fortune of 
£100,000, the greater part of which old 
Jacob inherited. 

Pope, however, like Scott at a later 
eriod, found it advantageous to extend 
is publishing connections. Besides 

Tonson, he had dealings of one kind or 
another with Lintot, Curll, Dodsley, Gil- 
liver, and Motte, to. mention no others. 
With Curll, the supposed surreptitious 
publisher of his letters, his relations were 
anything but friendly. A ridiculous turn 
is given to these relations by an apocry- 
phal story circulated by Curll, of an at- 
tempt which he believed or pretended to 
believe, that Pope had made to poison 
him in a tavern, at their first and only 
meeting, in consequence of his having 
ascribed to Pope the authorship of “ The 
Court Poems,” three of Lady Mar 
Wortley Montague’s “ Town Eclogues.” 
The publisher with whom Pope’s name is 
chiefly associated, however, was Bernard 
Lintot. In one of his most biting and 
humorous prose sketches, Pope describes 
a cg | to Oxford, performed in com- 
pany with Lintot, whom he holds up to 
the most unmitigated ridicule. Yet Lintot 
was the publisher of Pope’s Humer, a 
speculation from which he derived be- 
tween £8,000 and £9,000, and which 
enabled him to set up his villa at Twicken- 
ham. This success allowed Pope to tri- 
umph over the slavery of patronage in a 
memorable couplet : — 


And thanks to Homer, since I live and thrive, 
Indebted to no prince or peer alive.* 


It was quite characteristic of Pope, how- 
ever, that he should take credit for his 
emancipation to himself, and forget his 
obligations to the booksellers. He never’ 
was thin-skinned in these matters, or 
indeed in any matters affecting the re 
utation of others. His feelings towards 
Lintot, his undoubted benefactor, were 
not more grateful or generous than those 
with which he regarded Tonson and Curll. 
In the race described in the second book 
of the “ Dunciad,” in hondur of the god- 
dess of Dulness, Lintot and Curll are 
entered as rival candidates. 


But lofty Lintot in the circle rose : 

“This prize is mine; who tempt it are my 
foes ; 

With me began this genius, and shall end.” 

He spoke: and who with Lintot shall con- 
tend? . 


* Vain boast; for when he was offered £1000 to 
suppress his attack on the Duchess of Marlborough, in 
the character of Atmen, he took the money, and never- 
theless allowed the to be printed. 
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Fear held them mute, Alone untaught to 


fear 

Stood dauntless Curll: “Behold that rival 
here ! 

The race by vigour, not by vaunts, is won ; , 

So take the hindmost, H——!” (he said) 
“and run.” 

Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind, E 

He left huge Lintot and outstripped the wind. 

As when a dab-chick waddles through the 
copse 

On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and 
hops ; 

So labouring on, with shoulders, hands, and 


head, 
Wide as a windmill all his fingers spread, 
With arms expanded Bernard rows his state 
And left-legged Jacob seems to emulate.* 


Pope did not stand alone in his day in 
his contempt for the booksellers. It is 
told of Young, that when Tonson and 
Lintot both offered for one of his works, 
he answered both at a sitting. In his 
letter to Lintot, he called Tonson “an 
old rascal.” In his letter to Tonson, he 
called Lintot “a great scoundrel.” After 
folding the letters, he transposed their 
addresses, and each had the advantage of 
learning Young’s true opinion of him 
without Young being aware of it. 

The position of authors was at its 
worst when Samuel Johnson began his 
career in London. Macaulay compares 
the epoch to “a dark night between two 
sunny days. The age of patronage had 
passed away. The age of general curi- 
osity and intelligence had not arrived.” 
The political patronage of men of letters 
was extinguished by Walpole, who found 
probably that he could employ the civil 
list to better purpose in securing parlia- 
mentary support, than in buying the ser- 
vices of needy scribblers and miserable 
Grub-street hacks. This fact is gener- 
erally quoted to Walpole’s disadvantage ; 
but it is very questionable whether he is 
really to be blamed for it. The imme- 
diate effects of his policy were very de- 
plorable. In the end, however, it threw 
authors on their own resources ; and it 
led to a complete change of policy on 
the part of booksellers. Johnson came 
upon the scene ina time of literary fam- 
ine, but he lived to see the change to 
which his own labours hadin no small 
degree contributed. He was on ver 
friendly terms with the booksellers, It 
is true that, in his lodgings, he once 
thrashed Tom Osborne for impertinence ; 
but he was accustomed to dine with Ton- 
son, then a rich man and a great power, 


* The “ Dunciad,” ii. 53-68. 
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on terms of equality. During the period 
of his early pr les, when A had often 
to go without a dinner, Cave, the pub- 
lisher of Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine was 
his hardest taskmaster ; yet he esteemed 
Cave highly, and wrote his life, in which 
he gave a generous estimate of his char- 
acter. Of the booksellers as a class he, 
a bookseller’s son, always spoke in terms 
of respectful titude. “The book- 
sellers,” he said, “are generous, liberal- 
minded men;” and he dignified them as 
“the patrons of literature.” Johnson 
spoke thus from his own experience of 
them, and not without reason. He con- 
tracted with them for “ The Lives of the 
Poets” at £200. ° They spontaneously 
gave him £300; and they added another 
£100 when the “ Lives ” were issued as a 
separate publication. Of course it should 
be added that they could well afford to 
do so, as they cleared £5,000 by the 
work ; but publishers, even in these days, 
are not always generous in proportion to 
their gains. 

One important service which Johnson 
rendered to men of letters can never be 
forgotten. By his famous letter to Lord 
Chesterfield, the self-constituted patron 
of his “ Dictionary ” — whether Chester- 
field deserved his strictures or not — he 
gave its death-blow to the system of per- 
sonal patronage.* Of Chesterfield’s gra- 
tuitously complimentary essays in the 
World, he said to Garrick and other 
friends — “I have sailed a long and diffi- 
cult voyage round the world of the Eng- 
lish language ; and does he now send out 
his cock-boat to tow me into harbour ?” 

A slight incident shows the estimate 
Johnson had formed of the struggle in 
which he had engaged. In the tenth 
satire of his “Imitations of Juvenal” a 
couplet on the vanity of authors’ hopes 
originally stood thus : — 


Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail, — 
Toil, envy, want, the garret and the jail. 


After his encounter with Chesterfield, the 
second line was altered to 


Toil, envy, want, the fafron and the jail. 


Evidently Johnson considered “the pa- 
tron” entitled to the place nearest “the 
jail” in the descending scale of authors’ 
miseries, 

There is a bookseller of Johnson’s 
time, who stands out prominently from 
his contemporaries for liberality and 


.* But not to that of official atronage. Johnson 
himself, in Foo accepted, thr Lord Bute, a royal 
pension of £300 a year. 
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kindliness of heart. We refer to An- 
drew Millar, especially in his relations 
with Fielding. When James Thomson 
learned that Fielding had sold. the copy- 
right of “ Tom Jones” to a bookseller for 
£25, he advised him to break the con- 
tract. This he did. Thomson then in- 
troduced him to Millar, to whom he had 
himself been introduced by Mallet. 
They met at a tavern; and when Millar 
offered £200 for the MS., Fielding ex- 
hibited his delight by ordering two bot- 
tles of wine. Subsequently, Millar gave 
Fielding £1,000 for “Amelia” —the 


same sum which, with what was thought. 


startling and reckless liberality, Consta- 
ble more than half a century later gave 
Scott for “ Marmidn.” To the exertions 
of the same publisher, Dr. Burton attrib- 
utes the success of Hume’s “ History ; ” 
and Hume boasted that the copy-money 
he received “much exceeded anything 
formerly known in England.” 
might Johnson say, “I respect Millar, 
sir ; he has raised the price of literature.” 

Millar’s, however, was unfortunately 
an exceptional case. Literature, as a 
trade, was at that time increasingly re- 
munerative ; but the men who fattened 
on it were the printers and booksellers, 
not the authors. Think of Goldsmith 
grinding as a domestic slave for Griffiths 
—to say nothing of Mrs. Griffiths — on 
the Monthly Review. His position was 
but little improved when he became a 
bondman to Newbery, living as tenant of 
arelation of Newbery’s in Wine Office- 
court, Fleet-street, and doing an occa- 
sional stroke of business on his own ac- 
count for Dodsley, Wilkie, and others. 
It is true that, towards the end of his ca- 
reer, he was rather run after by the book- 
sellers. But poor Goldy was not the 
man to profit by such an unlooked-for 
turn of fortune. He had been trained in 
a bad school. His personal vanity and 
his gambling habits always kept him 
poor; and when he died £2,000 in debt, 
Johnson exclaimed, “ Was ever poet so 
treated before!” So matters continued 
till the end of the century. Gibbon, 
‘after the completion of his immortal 
work, was driven to reside permanently 
at Lausanne, not so much by taste, as by 
his straitened circumstances.* On the 
other hand, we may gather some idea of 
the prosperity enjoyed by the mechanical 
and material artificers in books from a 


* Yet Charles Knight thinks that, under the half- 


profit system, Gibbon’s share woul 
than half of what he actually received 
the Old Booksellers,” pp. 227-8. 
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“valued file,” penpanat by Timperley,* 
of the printers, ksellers, and sta- 
tioners of the eighteenth century, in 
which we find seven members of parlia- 
ment, five lord mayors of London, twenty 
authors, and twenty-two men of wealt 
and substance. 

It was in the last decade of the eigh- 
teenth century —the point at which in 
our retrospect of the relations of pub- 
lishers and authors we have now arrived 
—that Archibald Constable—then a 
young man of 21 years — began business 
as a dealer in “scarce old books” — 
“scarce 0° books,” the wags read it — at 
the Cross of Edinburgh, on the very spot 
which had been occupied by Andro Hart, 
who published for Drummond of Haw- 
thornden there, nearly two centuries be- 
fore. It is evident that, before his time, 
what Macaulay calls “the age of general 
curiosity and intelligence,” had begun to 
awn. The fact that publishers and 
printers were realizing large fortunes 
cannot otherwise be accounted for. 
And no doubt the curious and intelligent 
public, whose patronage ultimately emdn- 
cipated authors from their thraldom, was 
greatly increased in the general ferment, 
which is typified historically by the 
French Revolution. But the great and 
distinguishing service which Constable 
rendered to literature was, that he was 
the first publisher of modern times who 
systematically gave authors the benefit of 
the public patronage of letters. For in 
all his transactions the patron was not 
Archibald Constable himself, but the 
book-buying public which he represented, 
and which he relied on his power to com- 
mand. It is far from complimentary to 
Constable, it is indeed unmeaning flat- 
tery, to speak of his liberality as if it were 
the same as that of a literary patron of 
the former age —to compare it with the 
liberality of Charles I. to Ben Jonson or 
of Lord Chesterfield to Dryden, or of 
Somers and Halifax to Addison. In 
these cases the patronage was partly a 
species of charity, and partly a payment 
for adulation. But in Constable’s case it 
was purely a matter of business. His 
principles of business, no doubt, differed 
eg widely in their enlightened breadth 
and liberality from those acted on by 
even his immediate predecessors, and 
continued by most of his contemporaries. 
Yet they were strict business principles, 
which he carried into practice on a syste- 


* “A Dictionary of Printers and Printing, with the 


of Ay of Literature, Ancient and Modern.” B 
H. Tim o) y C, 


perley. London; 1839, 
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matic plan. He was resolved to be the 
first publisher of his time, not only for 
dignity’s sake, but also for that of profit. 
He knew that, to achieve that position, he 
must make a bold venture. He knew 
that he had to compete with powerful ri- 
vals, such as Longmanand William Miller 
in London, and John Miller, his neigh- 
bour, in Edinburgh; and he saw at once, 
shrewd man as he was, that his only 
chance of success lay in outbidding them 
in the literary market, and thereby in se- 
curing to himself at first hand the fore- 
most talent of the day. ; 

Plainly, however, Constable never could 
have assumed this attitude if he had not 
felt a corresponding degree of confidence 
in the public, on whose appreciation of 
literary work the success of literary en- 
terprises ultimately depends. In other 
words, he could not afford to pay the 
producer more than, according to his esti- 
mate, the consumers might be expected, 
with the addition of a fair margin of profit, 
to repay him. And it was at this point 
that Constable’s real strength showed 
itself. He had the utmost confidence in 
his own judgment — judgment, which 
was aided by remarkable literary insight, 
and which, in matters strictly profes- 
sional, scarcely ever misled him. This 
enabled him to gauge by anticipation, 
with striking accuracy, the acceptabilit 
and success of the works he published. 
In short, he possessed a business in- 
stinct which told him how far a book 
would take, and he paid for it accordingly. 
It was as natural that the stories of his 
unusual liberality to authors, when 
bruited abroad, should have excited a de- 
gree of interest and expectancy, which 
would materially increase the demand for 
his works. Probably Constable reckoned 
on this. If he did, it was only another 
instance of that shrewdness which en- 
abled him to grasp firmly, and to con- 
template calmly, the whole state of the 
book trade at the time when he began to 
publish. He believed that the reading 
public was greater than was supposed ; 
and, further, that it might be largely, al- 
most indefinitely, increased. On this 
conviction all his enterprises were based. 
He made it his business, therefore, to 
command the confidence of the public. 
This he could do only by providing the 
public with the best possible article. To 
secure that article he must pay the best 
authors a higher price than his rivals. He 
paid it ; and he succeeded. 

It was necessary, however, that they 
should be the best authors ; for nothing 
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shows more clearly that Constable’s lib- 
erality was matter of business, and not of 
sentiment or caprice, than his dealings 
with such authors as failed to secure 
his entire confidence. Thus Campbell 
proved too keen a bargain-maker, and 
too dilatory a writer for Constable to 
have much to do with him; and Camp- 
bell, to his deep disgust, received from 
Constable the cold shoulder, for which he 
revenged himself by swearing at pub- 
lishers in general as “ravens,” and at 
Constable in particular as a “deep draw- 
well.” James Hogg made persistent 
efforts, in spite of repeated rebuffs, to se- 
cure Constable as his publisher —an hon- 
our which Constable, evidently for good 
commercial reasons, as persistently de- 
clined. William Godwin, —the. author 
of “Caleb Williams” and Shelley’s fa- 
ther-in-law,— declared his inability to 
write his new novel unless he was paid 
beforehand, and modestly proposed “to 
be put upon a footing with the author of 
‘ Waverley’ and ‘ Guy Mannering.’” He 
accompanied his proposal with some tre- 
mendous strokes of flattery; yet Con- 
stable insisted on publishing “ Mande- 
ville” on the principle of division of 
profits. Sir John Leslie made a proposal 
apropos of Barrow’s Arctic book ; but he 
complains to Constable that he “seemed 
to listen to it coldly, as I find you gener- 
ally do to all projects which do not origi- 
nate with yourself;” and his request 
to be made Jeffrey’s colleague in the 
Edinburgh, as scientific editor, was not 
more warmly received. The only infer- 
ence that can be drawn from these facts 
is, that while Constable was ready to in- 
cur risk, and to make sacrifices, to secure 
authors whom he courted, he did not feel 
called on to do so to oblige authors who 
courted him. 

That, however, which we have pointed 
out as constituting Constable’s strength 
as a publisher, was also, sad to say, the 
undoubted source of his weakness; so 
true is it that 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 


The efforts he made to win Scott are in- 
stances of enlightened enterprise. The 
sacrifices he made to retain Scott 
are evidences of.a morbid jealousy, 
which amounted to positive infatuation. 
Through his whole career, after 1807,-he 
was haunted bya constant dread that one 
or other of his principal rivals — Murray 
or Longman — would wile Scott away from 
him by more tempting offers than he had 
made. That apprehension was the bug- 
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bear which he could never bring himself 
boldly to throw off ; and to our thinking, 
it proved in the end the main cause of 
his ruin. It was that, and nothing else, 
that led him to concede Scott’s ever-in- 
creasing demands for higher terms. But 
for that, he would never have agreed to 
‘make Scott advances, amounting in one in- 
stance to £10,000 at a time, for works still 
in embryo, the very titles of which had 
not been determined even by the author. 
That induced him to grant almost limit- 
less accommodation to the Ballantynes, 
Scott’s partners in his printing and pub- 
lishing concerns; and to take over at a 
tremendous loss the dead stock of John 
Ballantyne and Co., amounting in value 
to thousands of pounds. 

To make good these assertions, it is 
only necessary to review briefly Consta- 
ble’s dealings with Scott, and in connec- 
tion therewith his alliances and ruptures 
with the rival houses of Murray and Long- 
man. The whole business, it must be 
premised, often assumes the form of in- 
tricate and even dangerous diplomacy. 
The task of a skilful publisher, in such 
cases, is not less difficult or hazardous 
than that of a secretary of state or an 
ambassador at a foreign court, who is 


often driven to adopt expedients, in 
order to accomplish his purpose, which 
his cooler judgment does not approve. 
In this view, Constable was a consum- 


mate literary diplomatist. But the best 
diplomatists are sometimes overreached. 
And though Constable appeared to be 
eminently successful during the greater 
part of his career, we hold very decided- 
ly that his ultimate failure had its root 
and origin in transactions which were 
rather the unwelcome expedients of di- 
plomacy than the natural occurrences of 
legitimate business. 

The Longman alliance began in 1802, 
when Constable was admitted to a fourth 
share in the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,” published by Longman in Lon- 
don. In the autumn of that year Mr. 
Longman visited Edinburgh. He went 
back to London, proud of his Scottish 
reception, delighted especially with his 
Edinburgh representative, and satisfied 
that none of his jealous rivals in the me- 
tropolis could dream of contending with 
his interests in the north. This confi- 
dence was somewhat misplaced. For, 
only a few months later, we find John 
Murray throwing out ingenious feelers 
in the very quarter in which Longman 
congratulated himself on his triumphant 
success. Murray was so far successful 
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that “ friendly relations were speedily es- 
tablished ” between him and Constable’s 
house. At this point a Murray alliance 
begins to-loom in the future. Not im- 
mediately, however; for in 1803 Long- 
man obtained the London agency of the 
Edinburgh Review. In the followin 
year Longman again visited Scotland, 
when he was conducted on a provincial 
tour by Constable’s convivial partner, A. 
G. Hunter, the records of which, with its 
deplorable drinking experiences, fill some 
of the raciest pages in the memoir. 

In 1805, the convivial Hunter met 
Murray at York, and their genial friend- 
ship, prompted no doubt by interest as 
well as by community of tastes, seems to 
have drawn still closer the bond of union 
between their respective houses. At the 
same time an unpleasant correspondence 
was going on between Messrs. Constable 
and Co. and the Longmans, on various 
subjects which had led to a painful dis- 
pute between the two houses. This dif- 
ference reached its climax in November, 
1805, when Messrs. Longman intimated 
their wish to break the connection. This 
rupture involved much more serious con- 
sequences than appear on the surface. 
Mr. Thomas Constable says with reference 
to it, “It had been — for Archibald 
Constable had it been otherwise. The 
unfortunate experiment of the establish- 
ment of a London house in 1809. would 
thereby have been averted, and the catas- 
trophe of 1826 might never have oc- 
curred.” (vol. i. p. 44.) What were the 
causes of the rupture we are not express- 
ly told; but in a memorandum written 
by Constable ata later date, he says it 
was caused by Hunter’s “ warm temper” 
more than by anything else. The truth 
appears to be that Hunter, acting for Con- 
stable and Co., rashly provoked the 
quarrel with Longman, knowing that he 
had his friend Murray to fall back on, 
and believing that a league with the lat- 
ter would be more pleasant, if not also 
more profitable, than that with the former. 
Accordingly, Murray visited Scotland in 
1806, and Hunter confirmed the new al- 
liance by putting him through experien- 
ces of Forfarshire conviviality similar to 
those from which Longman had suffered 
so sharply two years previously. Mur- 
ray also “ paid for it dearly” according 
to his host; but he returned to. London, 
the “ faithful ally ” of the house of Con- 
stable. 

Murray’s letters to Constable at this 
time overflow with sentiments of friend- 
ship. A few weeks after his return to 
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London, he addressed the Edinburgh 
firm as “ My dearest friends”! There- 
after the same exuberant style is con- 
tinued. “Every moment, my dear Con- 
stable,” he writes, in concluding one of 
these gushing epistles, “I feel more 
quell to you, and I trust that you will 
ever find me your faithful friend.” 
Hunter’s “ trust” was somewhat differ- 
ent. Writing to Constable from London 
a few weeks later he says, “I trust Mur- 
ray is now fairly noosed.” Noosed in- 
deed he was, until his interests made it 
expedient for him to escape. Then his 
ardent addresses proved to have been 
the too much protesting of the faithless 
lover. 

Before that discovery was made, how- 
ever, there was much confidential inter- 
course between the houses. In one of 
Murray’s letters (written in 1807) he 
raises the curtain a little bit, and lets us 
see how the diplomatic game was carried 
on. Referring to Constabie’s quarrel 
with Longman regarding the copyright 
of the Edinburgh Review, Murray insists 
on the necessity of Constable “ fixing Mr. 
Jeffrey irrevocably to yourself; for, as in 
all hazardois and important cases, we 
must take in extremes and possibilities.” 
The extreme possibility hinted at, evi- 
dently was that Jeffrey might be bought 
over by the Longmans to edit a rival 
Review. This is a clear proof of the as- 
cendancy which authorship was acquir- 
ing in the commerce of literature. 
Though jealousy does not always imply 
warmth of affection on the one side, it 
generally implies power on the other. 
When rival authors compete for the same 
publisher, the publisher has the game in 
his own hands ; but when rival publishers 
compete for the same author, the author 
is master of the situation. Into the latter 
condition, evidently, the book trade had 
now been brought, thanks to the spread 
of enlightenment, and the enterprise of 
Archibald Constable. 

In due time a rival Review did come, 
—not, however, from the dreaded house 
of Longman, but from the friendly house 
of Murray. Before the end of 1807, John 
Murray found cause of offence in some 
of Constable’s transactions — what, does 
not precisely appear ; and what does ap- 
pear is trivial enough,— but the upshot 
was, a rupture with Murray early in 1808, 
as complete as that with Longman had 
been three years before. By a curious, 
if not suspicious, coincidence, there oc- 
curred about the same time a serious 
breach between Constable and Scott. 





The causes of this, in so far as they ap- 
pear, were partly literary, partly political, 
and partly, if not chiefly, neither. Scott 
was hurt by the unsparing severity of 
the notice of “Marmion” in the Zdin- 
burgh Review, though, on this score, the 
publisher, who had given £1,000 for the 
copyright of the poem, had quite as 
weighty grounds of complaint as the 
author. Scott was still further incensed 
by what he calls “certain impertinences 
which, in the vehemence of their Whig- 
gery, Messrs. Constable and Co. have 
dared to indulge in towards me.” But 
probably in this, as in similar cases, the 
real reason was neither of those which 
were alleged. In short, it is evident that 
Scott, who had become his own printer 
in 1805 (James Ballantyne and Co.), was 
bent also on becoming his own publisher, 
if not with the view to acquiring for him- 
self the whole of the profits which had 
previously been divided between himself 
and his booksellers, at least with the 
view of having free scope to indulge his 
craze for literary speculation. “He had, 
long before this,” says Lockhart, “ cast a 
shrewd and penetrating eye on the field 
of literary enterprise, and developed in 
his own mind the outlines of many ex- 
tensive plans, which wanted nothing but 
the command of a sufficient body of able 
subalterns to be carried into execution 
with splendid success.” * 

Several important consequences quick- 
ly followed. Scott and Murray, having 
both quarrelled with Constable, were nat- 
urally drawn together by that “ fellow- 
feeling” which makes men “wondrous 
kind.” In October, 1808, “an alliance, 
offensive and defensive,” was formed be- 
tween them at Ashestiel, where Murray 
happened to be a visitor. At the same 
time it was resolved to establish a new 
publishing house in Edinburgh, as a rival 
to Constable and Co. The issue of these 
negotiations was that the Quarterly Re- 
view was established in 1809, and that in 
the same year the publishing house of 
John Ballantyne and Co. was founded in 
Edinburgh, with: Scott as chief partner 
and ruling spirit. 

The consequences to Constable were 
of the most serious nature. He was 
thereby led to engage in what proved not 
only the first mistake in his professional 
career, but the beginning of fatal disas- 
ters — viz., the establishment of a Lon- 
don branch. Constable himself says that 
he was driven to this step by the “ folly 


* “ Life of Scott,” vol. ii. p. 42. 
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of certain booksellers;” and certainly 
his unfortunate experiences with Long- 
man and with Murray warranted the ex- 
periment, especially as the condition of 


the Edinburgh house at the time was| w 


thoroughly sound, and full of promise. 
His alliances with two of the first houses 
in London having failed, he was not in- 
clined to risk a third attempt of the same 
kind. He may also have felt that, as 
Murray was encouraging a rival house in 
Edinburgh, the law of retaliation entitled 
him to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country. However this may have been, 
the London house was opened early in 
1809. Before it had been a year in ex- 
istence Mr. Park, the managing partner, 
died ; andas no satisfactory arrangement 
could be made for carrying it on, it was 
soon afterwards dissolvéd. The Zain- 
burgh Review was once more transferred 
to agents (Messrs. White, Cochrane, and 
Co.), with whom it remained until it went 
home again to the Longmans, in 1814. 
Changes followed in the Edinburgh 
house. A. G. Hunter retired in 1811. 
Mr. Cathcart, one of his successors in 
the firm, died in 1812, and from that date 
till the failure in 1826, Constable’s sole 
partner was Robert Cadell, his future 
son-in-law. 

Other events, having a momentous 
bearing on Constable’s future, had mean- 
time been transpiring. In 1811 Scott 
had gratified his pride by the purchase of 
Abbotsford —then a small estate of 150 
acres, afterwards increased by Scott’s 
successive purchases to upwards of 
1,000 acres. Thus Scott completed his 
tale of “ Four P’s” — printer, publisher, 
proprietor, and poet—and entered on 
that career, which, however brilliant out- 
wardly, was in some respects a mere 
“game of speculation.” His foolish am- 
bition to make Abbotsford a big place, 
and himself a “country gentleman all of 
the olden time,” led him into endless ex- 
travagance, in the building and furnish- 
ing of his house, as well as in the purchase 
of land. Nor did he always buy land on 
the most advantageous terms. His desire 
to widen his borders soon became known. 
And when it appeared that Scott had set 
his heart on a neighbouring patch, the 
owner thereof set his price on it accord- 
ingly. His grand schemes always re- 
quired more ready money than he could 
command, even when his income was at 
its largest. With that view his printing 
business had to be pushed, sometimes 
even at the expense of his vantage ground 
as tlie most popular author of his time. 
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Thus in negotiating with Constable for 
the publication of “The Lord of the 
Isles,” in 1814, he suggests that the 
ie ane should have “half of the 

hole bargain, that is, half of the agency 
as well as the property.” He fears that 
they will not be contented with less, and 
he adds, “You know I have powerful 
reasons (besides their uniform hand- 
some conduct) for not  disobliging 
them,” —in other words, he could not 
afford to sacrifice their patronage of James 
gyri and Co., as printers. 

Another shift to which Scott was 
driven, in order to provide ways and 
means for realizing his extravagant ideas 
was, as we have already said, contracting 
and receiving payment for works after- 
wards to be written. In a paper, pre- 
pared in 1826, by Mr. Alexander Cowan, 
the trustee appointed by the creditors of 
Constable and Co., “nine distinct claims 
are brought against Sir Walter Scott’s 
estate, on account of contracts pendin 
or unfulfilled.” (iii. 442.) From a letter o 
Cadell’s written in January, 1826, on the 
eve of the failure, it appears that the ad- 
vances made on three of these hypotheti- 
cal works — fictions, in a double sense — 
amounted to £7,600. The negotiations 
were still further complicated by these 
payments being made in bills. 

The embroilment did not stop here. 
The trade in legitimate bills — if bills for 
value not received, not even in existence, 
can be called legitimate — having been 
found insufficient, recourse was had to 
accommodation bills—wind-bills, pure - 
and simple. In 1848 Mr. Thomas Con- 
stable asked Sir James Gibson-Craig, a 
man of sterling worth, who had been the 
agent and adviser of Messrs. Constable 
and Co. before and during the crisis, to 
state in writing his recollection of the 
origin of the system of accommodation- 
bills which had proved so disastrous to 
his father and to Sir Walter Scott. The 
following is the material part of Sir 
James’s repiy : — 


I remember perfectly your father showing 
me a letter [1813] from Sir Walter Scott, 
written in great distress, informing him that 
his affairs were in such a state that he must 
call a meeting of his creditors, and requesting 
your father to do so. 

After consulting with me, your father wrote 
Sir Walter that he hoped it would be un- 
necessary to call a meeting, and that if he 
would come to Edinburgh he thought he 
could devise means for avoiding so disagreea- 
| ble a measure. 

Sir Walter came, and by your father’s ad- 
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vice, he applied to the Duke of Buccleuch to 
assist him in raising money by annuity, which 
he did to the amount, I think, of £4,000. 

Your father proposed that Sir Walter 
should engage to write works for the press; 
on the faith of which your father agreed to 
give him bills to a very considerable extent, 
and he accordingly did so. 

I believe this was the first transaction in 
bills Sir Walter and your father had. These 
transactions afterwards gradually extended to 
a large amount, and it became their practice 
that Constable and Co. should give bills to 
Sir Walter, which he discounted; and, as a 
counter-security, Sir Walter gave similar sums 
[in bills] to the company, of which the com- 
pany made no use. ; 

After this had gone on for some time, your 
father became very uneasy, and wished to put 
anend to the dangerous system in which he 
had embarked ; and he told me that he had 
gone to Sir Walter [in 1825), taking with him 
all the bills he had received, and proposed to 
Sir Walter to give up these bills, on Sir 
Walter returning those Constable and Co. had 
given him. 

Sir Walter said he could not possibly do so 
[having already discounted them]; on which 
your father told [him] that in that case he 
could not meet the engagements for Sir 
Walter without discounting the bills granted 


by him. This was accordingly done, and led 
to discounting to an immense amount a double 
set of bills, which could not fail to produce, 


and did actually produce, the ruin of both 
parties. (iii. 456, 457-) 

In coming now to review these events 
in their more direct bearing on Consta- 
ble’s career, the opening paragraph of the 
above letter carries us back to the year 
-1813, and to circumstances which had a 
momentous influence on the subsequent 
history of Constable’s house. In that 
year, Scott’s publishing concern (John 
Ballantyne and Co.), started in 1809 in 
connection with the Murray alliance, was 
involved in difficulties so great that Scott, 
as we have just seen, thought it would be 
necessary to call a meeting of his credi- 
tors. In less than a year the Murray 
connection had been dissolved; and 
Scott in his extremity bethought him of 
his old friend Constable, of whose sa- 
gacity and prudence he had always, in 
spite of political differences, entertained 
and expressed the highest opinion. To 
Constable accordingly he appealed, 
though there had been a coldness between 
them since the rupture in 1809; and the 
charmer charmed so wisely that Con- 
stable could not resist the temptation. 

Well had it been for him if he had re- 
sisted. Never did conscience or prudence 
whisper to any man the warning, odsta 
principits, more reasonably, than when 
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on this occasion we may suppose it to 
have hinted caution to the ambitious 
publisher. But the “still small voice” 
was disregarded. Constable was flat- 
tered and captivated by the thought of 
the “darling wizard of the north” return- 
ing to his embraces. He at once took 
over stock to the amount of £2,000, 
which he resold to the trade at a loss of 
50 per cent., and “ by his sagacious ad- 
vice,” Lockhart says, “enabled the dis- 
tressed partners to procure similar 
assistance at the hands of others, who 
did not partake his own feelings of per- 
sonal kindness and sympathy.” It is not 
to be denied that Constable did much at 
this time out of the goodness of his 
heart. When Lockhart gives him credit 
for “ personal kindness and sympathy,” 
we may be sure that there was warrant 
for it. At the same time it is difficult to 
believe that he would have incurred posi- 
tive pecuniary loss for these consider- 
ations. He might have given advice, he 
might have helped them in many ways; 
but we cannot see that he would have 
been warranted in sacrificing £1,000 (and 
for aught he knew it might have been 
more), unless he could calculate on de- 
riving from the transaction some ultimate 
gain. And the gain on which he reck- 
oned evidently was, bringing Scott under 
obligations which would attach. him to 
Constable’s house. Writing to his part- 
ner on 17th June,1813, Constable says he 
has “no sort of wish to be rapid in being 
either off or on” with Scott’s proposals. 
Writing again on the 21st June, he thus 
summarizes a new letter from Scott, 
“which rather perplexes” him. ‘ He 
(Scott) makes two distinct propositions, 
and adds that in the event of neither 
being accepted, he must apply to Long- 
man and Co. and Murray.” Scott knew 
full well how to “govern the ventages” 
of his “ recorder.” 

Constable’s services did not end here. 
A few months later, a further advance 
became necessary ; the publishing house 
was still “a labouring concern.” Scott 
had recorded but a short time previously 
his decided repugnance toa renewal of 
his alliance with Constable, saying that 
his objections would yield only “to ab- 
solute necessity, or to very strong 
grounds of advantage,” and he added, 
“ Tam persuaded nothing ultimately good 
can be expected from any connection 
with that house, unless for those who 
have a mind to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” Yet he has again 
recourse to Constable, and by his aid and 
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counsel Scott is enabled to open a credit 
account with Constable’s London bank- 
ers, the Duke of Buccleuch being his 
security. 

This was in the meantime a great tri- 
umph for Constable’s diplomacy. Once 
more Scott was his friend, bound to him 
by the strong tie of een and as 
the Longman alliance had been renewed 
a short time previously, Constable’s po- 
sition seemed to be at its strongest. In 
the following year “ Waverley ” was pub- 
lished, and a new and prosperous career 
opened up before both author and pub- 
lishers. But a dark shadow clouded 
their bright prospects; that was “ac- 
commodation.” Constable and Ballan- 
tyne had been accustomed to deal in ac- 
commodation bills for small sums before 
the breach in 1808. e practice was 
resumed very soon after the reconcilia- 
tion in 1813; and before the end of 1814, 
Constable’s house had become “ serious- 
ly embarrassed by the extent of accom- 
modation afforded to Mr. Scott.” Their 
bankers. remonstrate with Cadell, and 
Cadell remonstrates with Constable, ex- 
pressing his wish to pay them off and 
get rid of the connection. Constable 


acquiesces so far. “We must cut all 


connection that is possible with the Bal- 
lantynes and Mr. Scott ;” but he is evi- 
dently chary of offending the latter, - 
whom he thinks “we are this next half- 
year to be benefited greatly.” At the 
same time his situation is “certainly de- 
plorable,” and he would _— anything 
to escape from it. By-and-by, however, 
he comes to take a more hopeful view of 
matters. He has not the same horror of 
“assisting credit” as his partner. “If 
the thing [their business] is still going 
on prosperously, why should we expe- 
rience GREATLY LIMITED ACCOMMODA- 
TION?” 

Constable, however, was not to have it 
all his own way. The circumstances at- 
tending the publication of “ Guy Manner- 
ing,” in 1815, exhibit Scott in a sorry 
light, and show that the whole affair was 
a complicated game of chess, from which 
“dodging” was not excluded, “ 4 
Mannering” was published, not in Ed- 
inburgh, but in London. The reasons 
which led to this are bluntly expressed 
by Scott in a letter to John Ballantyne. 
It was necessary, he said, “to propiti- 
ate the Leviathans of Paternoster-row ;” 
and he added, “my reason for letting 
them have this scent of roast meat is in 
case it should be necessary for us to 
apply to them to renew bills in Decem- 
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ber.” Thus did Scott prostitute his great 
intellect to suit the exigencies of his bill- 
book. The only condition he made was 
or Constable should have the Scottish 
sale. 

This plan of “extending the sphere of 
his publishing relations” having suc- 
ceeded so well, Scott resolved to adopt 
the general principle of making new and 

‘ood stock carry off old and heavy. 
khart condemns the practice as unfair 
to Constable, gives John Ballantyne the 
eredit of proposing it, and blames him 
for concealing from Scott the extent of 
his obligation to Constable in enabling 
the house to carry on. But it is only 
too plain from the correspondence that 
the idea originated with Scott himself, 
and that it was at his instance that the: 
plan was extended. Longman having 
been “ propitiated ” with “Guy Manner- 
ing,” it was resolved to attack Murray 
next. Accordingly in 1816, the first se- 
ries of “ The Tales of My Landlord ” was 
offered to Murray and Blackwood, who 
agreed to all the author’s conditions, and 
also relieved John Ballantyne and Co. of 
stock to the value of £500. 

These lessons were not thrown away 
on Constable, who, when the second se- 
ries of “The Tales of My Landlord” 
was about to be published, expressed a 
hope that they might be produced under 
the same auspices. with “Rob Roy,” 
which had been published by him in the 
interval. Taking advantage of his eager- 
ness, Ballantyne told him that it would 
only be given “to publishers who should 
agree to take with it the whole of the re- 
maining stock of ‘John Ballantyne and 
Co.’” Constable, Lockhart says, was “so 
worked upon by his jealous feelings,” 
that he at once agreed to the extravagant 
terms, “and at one sweep cleared the 
Augean stable in Hanover-street of un- 
salable rubbish to. the amount of £5,270.” 
According to Leckhart, this transaction 
was concluded in November, 1817. Mr. 
Thomas Constable, proceeding on a let- 
ter of Cadell’s in January, 1818, is of 
opinion that the clearance was not made 
till a later period. There is no doubt, 
however, that it was made, and that it 
was prompted by the considerations 
above referred to ; for in the conclusion 
of his letter Mr. Cadell says, “ We will 
thus lay a strong claim on the author of 
the‘novels to prefer us to all others in 
time coming.” 

Constable and Co. were now fairly in 
the toils. Scott’s “dodges ” had entirely 
succeeded ; and they had sold themselves, 
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soul and body, to the author of “ Waver- 
ley.” So matters continued till the end ; 
but our space will not allow us to go into 
details. 


*Twere long to tell, and sad to trace, 
The path from glory to disgrace. 


One thing is plain, that Scott’s publishers 
always had present to their minds the 
fear of his being carried off by rival pub- 
lishers, as he had been in 1815 and in 
1816. Thus Robinson, Constable’s Lon- 
don agent, writing to him in 1822, says: 
“ Nothing is so clear as that the author 
of ‘ Waverley’ should hold his hand for 
a year or two; but this fancy can’t be 
attempted without great danger that he 
might be induced to offer some new work 
to Murray or Longman.” It is now suf- 
ficiently plain, surely, that this inordinate 
fear of rivalry was the bugbear which 
haunted Constable through his whole life, 
and which led him into the extravagances 
and indiscreet speculations which ulti- 
mately ruined him. In the end of 1822, 
the difficulties of the firm seemed to Mr. 
Cadell to be insuperable, and he proposed 
to save himself by a dissolution of part- 
nership. His scruples were, however, 
overcome; and “despite all difficulties, 
their vessel, under skilful steerage, moved 
gallantly forward, amid shoals of bills, 
and quicksands of accommodation — the 
anticipated profits of contracts unfulfilled. 
But for the wreck of another craft, with 
whose crew they had unhappily become 
too “ee connected, their ship might 
ere long have glided into smoother wa- 
ter.” This is, at the least, doubtful; but 
it is a case in which few will be inclined 
to deny the plaintiff the benefit of the 
doubt. 

The “craft” referred to is that of 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co., Constable’s 
London agents. The speculative mania 
of 1824, and the commercial crisis of 
1825, are matters of history. Robinson 
had embarked largely in the bubble 
schemes of the day. Helost heavily, and 
appealed to Constable for help. Consta- 
ble was so entirely dependent on wind- 
credit, that he could render no substan- 
tial assistance. Scott was appealed to, 
to give his name for a large sum, which 
might have prevented the immediate 
crash; but Scott refused. The crash 
came. Robinson fell. He brought down 
Constable ; and with him fell Ballantyne, 
and of course Scott. 

. No one, surely, can say that the result 
was surprising. It was the natural con- 
sequence of the game which the chief 
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parties concerned had been playing dur- 
ing the previous fifteen years. The won- 
der is that it lasted so long. It is not 
difficult now to see — and the publication 
of Constable’s memoir enables us to see 
more clearly than before — wherein each 
of the unfortunate sufferers erred, and to 
apportion the blame accordingly. No one 
will be inclined to judge Scott harshly. 
Love of the man, appreciation of his 
splendid genius, and admiration of the 
noble heroism which led him, at the sac- 
rifice of his life, to make a stupendous 
effort to redeem his credit, alike prevent 
this. But the truth must be spoken. 
And the truth is that Scott the man of 
business, as distinguished from Scott the 
author of “ Waverley,” allowed himself to 
be driven, by his pecuniary necessities — 
all of which had their origin in his ambi- 
tion to become a great Border laird — 
into a system of shifts, and feints, and 
dodges, which were barely consistent 
with commercial morality. No doubt he 
received yeoman service in these pro- 
ceedings from the Ballantynes, both of 
whom —but John in particular — were 
quite as reckless as he was. Scott is as 
much to be blamed for having allowed 
himself to be played upon, as for playing, 
as he did. The fact, however, is that 
Scott dominated the literary market, and 
used the power which that position gave 
him with his eyes open ; and it is truly 
pitiable to see, as we have seen, a man/of 
Scott’s genius condescending to the trick 
of playing off first Murray, and then 
Longman, against Constable — giving 
them, as he coarsely expressed it, “a 
smell of the roast meat”—for the 
avowed purpose of securing an extension 
of accommodation. 

Such being the forces with which Con- 
stable had to contend, his position be- 
comes quite intelligible. His great and 
consuming weakness was his determina- 
tion, at all hazards, to keep fast hold of 
Scott. In his infatuated desire to keep 
his adversary’s king in perpetual check, 
he sacrificed all his men, and exposed his 
own position beyond hope of reclaim. 
This, and nothing else, led him to clear 
John Ballantyne’s Augean stable, and to 
grant to the Ballantynes, and to Scott 
himself, unlimited accommodation. This 
induced him to contract with Scott for 
works which were so entirely 2 nubibus, 
that some of them had not been entered 
on when the final crash came. This was 
the absorbing idea which led him to dis- 
regard alike the remonstrances of his 
bankers, and the apprehensions of his 
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astute but selfish partner, Robert Cadell. 
It was this charmed bond, moreover, that 
chained him to his London agents, with 
whom at the last he found that he must 
either stand or fall. 

Well had it been for Archibald Con- 
stable had he acted on the principles 
which, profiting perhaps by his sad ex- 

erience, the brothers Chambers adopted 
or their guidance. “At the outset,” 
says William Chambers, in his interest- 
ing and instructive memoir* of his 
brother, “ we laid down these rules, which 
were inflexibly maintained. Never to 
take credit, but to pay for all the great 
elements of trade in ready money; never 
to give a bill, and never to discount one ; 
po never to undertake any enterprise 
for which means were not prepared. 
Obviously by no other plan of operations 
could we have been freedfrom anxiety, 
and at liberty to make use of the leisure 
at our disposal.” And whena great and 
trying crisis in their London agency 
came in 1852, it was their recollection of 
the calamity “of Scott and the Ballan- 
tynes ” that led them at once, though at 
tremendous loss, remorselessly to cut 
away the diseased member. 

Constable’s misfortunes, however, 
should not blind us to the services which 
he rendered to literature. Great inno- 
vators have generally been great martyrs. 
And though Constable fell a martyr to an 
idea, that idea, in his struggle to attain it, 
went far to establish the glorious free- 
dom of authorship, which is a marked 
feature of our time. More than this, 
even Lockhart was forced to admit, be- 
fore he died, that Constable’s dream of a 
popular literature which should count its 
supporters, not by hundreds but by thou- 
sands, not by thousands but by millions, 
had already begun to be realized. How 
fully that dream has been realized since 
his day, in spite of the “ chaff” and ridi- 
cule with which Lockhart, and, if we are 
to believe him, Scott also, at first re- 
ceived its narration, no man living prob- 
ably knows better than William Cham- 
bers. 


* “Memoir of Robert Chambers, with Autobio- 
graphical Reminiscences of William Chambers,’’ p. 
298 (Edinburgh, 1872.) 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS 
BROTHER. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WHEN Dick saw his friend and patron 
come down to the rafts that evening in 
company with another of the “gentle- 
men,” bigger, stronger, and older than 
himself, at whom everybody looked with 
respect and admiration, the state of his 
mind may be penvceet, He had been 
hanging about all day, as I have said, 
making himself useful —a handy fellow, 
ready to pen a boat into the water, to 
run and fetch an oar, to tie on the sheep- 
skin on a rower’s seat, without standing 
on ceremony as to'who told him to do so. 
The master himself, in the hurry of oper- 
ations, had given him various orders with- 
out perceiving, so willing and ready was 
Dick, that it was a stranger, and not one of 
his own men, whom he addressed. Dick 
contemplated the conversation which en- 
sued with a beating heart. He saw the 
lads look round, and that Valentine 
pointed him out to the potentate of the 
river-side ; and he saw one of the men 
join in, saying something, he was sure, 
in his favour ; and, after a terrible inter- 
val of suspense, Val came towards him, 
waving his hand to him in triumph. 
“ There,” cried Val, “ we’ve got you the 
place. Go and talk to old Harry yourself 
about wages and things. And mind what 
I said to you, Brown; neither Lichen 
nor I will stand any nonsense. We’ve 
made all sorts of promises for you; and 
if you don’t keep them, Lichen will kick 

ou — or if he don’t, I will. You’d best 
eep steady, for your own sake.” 

“T'll keep steady,” said Dick, with a 
grin on his face ; and it was all the boy 
could do to keep himself from executin 
a dance of triumph when he found himself 
really engaged at reasonable wages, and 
informed of the hour at which he was ex- 
pected to present himself on the morrow. 
“Give an eye to my boat, Brown,” said 
Val; “see she’s taken care of. I’ll ex- 
pect you to look out for me, and have her 
ready when you know I’m coming. I 
hate waiting,” said the lad, with impe- 
rious good-humour. How Dick admired 
him as he stood there in his flannels and 
jersey —the handsomest, splendid, all- 
commanding young prince, who had 
stooped from his skies to interfere on 
his es) behalf, for no reason in the 
world except his will and pleasure. 
“ How lucky I am,” thought Dick to 
himself, “that he should have noticed 
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me last night !”” — and he made all man- 
ner of enthusiastic promises on account 
of , the boat, and in general devotion to 
Val’s service. The young potentate took 
all these protestations in the very best 
art. He stepped into his outrigger with 
ordly composure, while Dick, al glowing 
and happy, knelt on the raft to hold it. 
“ You shan’t want a friend, old fellow, as 
long as you behave yourself,” said Val, 
with magnificent condescension which it 
was fine to see. “I'll look after you,” 
and he nodded at him as he shot along 
over the gleaming water. As for Dick, 
as his services were not required till next 
day, he went across the river to Coffin 
Lane, where his mother was waiting for 
him, to tell his news. She did not say 
very much, nor did he expect her to do 
so, but she took him by the arm and led 
him along the water-side to a house 
which stood in a corner, half facing the 
river, looking towards the sunset. She 
took him in at the open door, and up- 
stairs to the room in which’ she had al- 
ready set out a homely and very scanty 
table for their supper. Dick did not 
know how to express the delight and 
thanks in his heart. He turned round 
and gave his mother a kiss in silent trans- 
port—a rare caress, such as meant 
more than words. The window of this 
room looked up the river, and straight 
into the “ Brocas clump,” behind which 
the sunset was preparing all its splen- 
dour. In the little room beyond, which 
was to be Dick’s bedroom — glorious 
title ! — the window looked straight across 
to the rafts. Ido not think that any 
young squire coming into a fine property 
was ever more happy than the young 
tramp finding himself for almost the first 
time in his life in a place which he could 
call home. He could not stop smiling, 
so full of happiness was he, nor seat him- 
self to his poor supper, but went round 
and round the two rooms, planning where 
he could put up a shelf or arrange a table. 
“ Tl make it so handy for you, mother ; 
you'll not know you’re born!” cried 
Dick, in the fulness of his delight. 

And yet two barer little rooms perhaps 
no human home ever was made in. 
There was nothing there that was not in- 
dispensable —a table, two chairs, and no 
more; and in Dick’s room a small iron 
bed. All that his mother possessed for 
her own rest was a mattress, which could 
be rolled up and put aside during the 
day. She took her son’s pleasure very 
quietly, as was her wont, but smiled with 
a sense of having made him happy, which 





was pleasant to her, although to make 
him happy had not been her only motive, 
When she had put away the things from 
their supper, she sat down at the open 
window and looked out on the river, 
The air was full of sound, so softened by 
the summer that all rudeness and harsh- 
ness were taken out of it: in the fore- 
ground the ferry-boat was crossing and 
recrossing, the man standing up with his 
punt-pole against the glow of the western 
sky ; just under the window lay the green 
eyot, waving with young willows, and up 
and downin acontinual stream on the 
sunny side of it went and came the boys 
in their boats. “Show him to me, Dick, 
when he comes,” said the woman. Dick 
did not require to be told whom she 
meant, neither was he surprised at this 
intensity of interest in Aim, which made 
his young patron the only figure worth 
identification in that crowded scene. 
Had he not been, as it were, Dick’s 
guardian angel, who had suddenly ap- 
peared for the boy’s succour ?— and what 
more natural than that Dick’s mother 
should desire before anything else to see 
one who had been pr a friend to her 
boy? 

But I do not think she was much the 
wiser when Val came down the river, ac- 
companied by a group of backers on the 
bank, who had made themselves hoarse 
shrieking and shouting at him. He was 
training for a race, and this was one of 
his trial nights. Lichen himself had 
agreed to come down to give Val his 
advice and instructions —or, in more 
familiar phraseology, was “coaching” 
him for the important effort. Dick 
rushed out at the sight, to cheer and 
shriek too, in an effervescence of loyalty 
which had nothing to do with the charac- 
ter of Val’s performance. The mother 
sat at the window and looked out upon 
them, longing and sickening with a de- 
sire unsatisfied. Was this all she was 
ever to see of him —a distant speck in a 
flying boat? But to know that this was 
him — that he was there before her eyes 
—that he had taken up Dick and es- 
tablished him in his own train, as it were, 
near to him, by a sudden fancy which to 
her, who knew what cause there was for 
it, seemed something like a special inter- 
ference of God,— filled her with a strange 
confused rapture of mingled feelings. 
She let her tears fall quietly as she sat 
all alone, gazing upon the scene. It 
must be God’s doing, she felt, since no 
man had any hand in it. She had sep- 
arated them in her wild justice, rending 
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her own heart while she did so, but God 
had brought them together. She was to- 
tally untaught, poor soul, in religious 
matters, as well as in inte rye else ; 
but in her ignorance she had reached 
that point which our high philosophy 
reaches struggling through the mist, 
and which nowadays the unsatisfied 
and over-instructed mind loves to go 
back to, thinking itself happier with 
one naked primary truth than with a 
system however divine. No one could 
have taken from this dweller in the 
woods and wilds the sense of a God in 
the world,—almost half visible, some- 
times, to musing, silent souls like her 
own; a God = Thee watchful, always 
comprehensible to the simple mind, in 
the mere fact of His perpetual watchful- 
ness, fatherliness, yet severity,— sendin 

hunger and cold as well as warmth an 

plenty, and guiding those revolutions of 
the seasons and the outdoor facts of ex- 
istence which impress the untaught yet 
thoughtful being as nothing learnt by 
books can ever do. To know as she did 


that there was a God in the world, and 
not believe at the same time that His in- 
terference was the most natural of all 
things, would have been impossible to this 


primitive creature. Therefore, knowing 
no agencies in the universe but that of 
man direct and visible, and that of God, 
which to her could scarcely be called in- 
visible, she believed unhesitatingly that 
God had done this —that He had balked 
her, with a hand and power more great 
than hers. What was to be the next 
step she could not tell,—it was beyond 
her: she could only sit and watch how 
things would befall, having not only no 
power but no wish to interfere. 

Thus things went on for the remaining 
portion of the “half,” which lasted only 
about six weeks more. Dick set himself to 
the work of making everything “ handy ” 
for her with enthusiasm in his odd hours, 
which were few —for his services at the 
rafts were demanded imperatively from 
earliest morning till the late evening after 
sunset, when the river dropped into dark- 
ness. “The gentlemen,” it is true, were 
all cleared off their favourite stream by 
nine o’clock ; but the local lovers of the 
Thames would linger on it during those 
summer nights, especially when there 
was a moon, till poor Dick, putting him- 
self across in his boat when all at last 
was silent —the last boating party dis- 
posed of, and the small craft all ranged 
in their places ready for to-morrow — 
would feel his arms scarcely able to pull 
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the light sculls, and his limbs trembling 
under him. Even then, after his long 
day’s work, when he had eaten his sup- 
per, he would set to work to put up the 
shelves he had promised his mother, or 
to fix upon his walls the pictures which 
delighted himself. Dick began with the 
lowest rudiments of art, the pictures in 
the penny papers, with which he almost 
papered his walls. Then his taste ad- 
vanced as his pennies grew more plenti- 
ful; the emotional prints of the “ Police 
News” ceased to charm him, and he rose 
to the pictures of the “ Illustrated,” or 
whatever might be the picture-paper of 
the time. his advance—so quickly 
does the mind work — took place in the 
six weeks that remained of the half ; and 
by the time “the gentlemen” left, and 
work slackened, Dick’s room was already 
gorgeous, with here and there a mighty 
chromo, strong in tint and simple in sub- 
ject, surrounded with all manner of royal 
progresses and shows of various kinds, 
as represented in the columns of the prints 
aforesaid. He grew handy, too, in ama- 
teur carpentering, having managed to 
buy himself some simple tools ; and when 
he had a spare moment he betook him- 
self to the bits of simple carving which 
Ross had handed over to him, and 
worked at them with a real enjoyment 
which proved his possession of some 
germ at least of artistic feeling. The 
boy never had a moment unemployed with 
all these occupations, necessary and vol- 
untary. He was as happy as the day was 
long, always ready with a smile and pleas- 
ant word, always sociable, not giveh to 
calculating his time too nicely, or to 
grumbling if some of his “ mates ” threw 
upon his willing shoulders more than his 
share of work. The boating people 
about got to know him, and among the 
boys he had already become highly pop- 
ular. Very grand personages indeed — 
Lichen himself, for instance, than whom 
there could be no more exalted being— 
would talk to him familiarly ; and some 
kind lads, finding out his tastes, brought 
him pictures of which they themselves 
had got tired, and little carved brackets 
from their walls, and much other rubbish 
of this description, all of which was de- 
lightful to Dick. 

As for Valentine, the effect produced 
upon him by the possession of a protégé 
was very striking. He felt the respon- 
sibility deeply, and at once began to 
ponder as to the duties of a superior to 
his inferiors, of which, of course, one 
time or other, he had heard much. An 
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anxious desire to do his duty to this re- 
tainer who had been so oddly thrown 
upon his hands, and for whom he felt an 
unaccountable warmth of ae rg 
friendship, took possession of him. He 
made many trite but admirable theories 
on the subject — theories, however, not 
at all trite to Val, who believed he had 
invented them for his own good and that 
of mankind. It was not enough, he 
reasoned with himself, to have saved a 
lad from the life of a tramp, and'got him 
regular employment, unless at the same 
time you did something towards improv- 
ing his mind, and training him for the 
réle of a respectable citizen. These 
were very fine words, but Val (strictly 
within himself) was not afraid of fine 
words. No young soul of sixteen worth 
anything ever is. To make a worthy cit- 
izen of his waif seemed to him for some 
time his mission. Having found out that 
Dick could read, he pondered very deep- 
ly and carefully what books to get for 
him, and how to lead him upon the path 
of knowledge. With a little sigh he 
recognized the fact that there was no 
marked literary turn in Dick’s mind, and 
that he preferred a bit of wood and a 
knife as a means of relaxation to books. 


Val hesitated long between the profitable 
and the pleasant in literature as a means 
of educating his protégé. Whether to 
rouse him to the practical by accounts of 
machinery and manufactures, or to rouse 
his imagination by romance, he could 


not easily decide. I fear his decision was 
biassed ultimately by the possession of a 
number of books which he had himself 
outgrown, but which he rightly judged 
might do very well for his humble friend, 
whose total want of education made him 
younger than Val by a few years, and 
therefore still within the range of the 
‘Headless Horseman,” of Captain 
Mayne Reid’s vigorous productions, and 
other schoolboy literature of the same 
class. These he brought down,a few 
volumes at a time, to the rafts, and gave 
them to his friend with injunctions to 
read them. “You shall have something 
better when yeu have gone through 
these; but I daresay you'll like them — 
I used to myself,” said Val. Dick ac- 
cepted them with devout respect; but I 
think the greatest pleasure he got out of 
them was when he ranged them in a lit- 
tle book-shelf he had himself made, and 
felt as a bibliopole does when he arranges 
his fine editions, that he too had a library. 
Dick did not care much for the stories of 
adventure with which Val fed him as a 
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kind of milk for babes. He knew of ad- 
ventures on the road, of bivouacs out of 
doors, quite enough in his own person, 
But he dearly liked to see them ranged 
in his book-shelf. All kinds of curious 
instincts, half developed and unintelligi- 
ble even to himself, were in Dick’s mind, 
— the habits of a race of which he knew 
nothing — partially burnt out and effaced 
by a course of life infinitely different, yet 
still existing obstinately within him, and 
prompting him to he knew not what. If 
we could study human nature as we 
study fossils and strata, how strange it 
would be to trace the connection between 
Dick’s rude book-shelves, with the coarse 
little ornament he had carved on them, 
and the pleasure it gave him to range 
Val’s yellow volumes upon that rough 
shelf—and the great glorious green 
cabinets in Lady Eskside’s drawing- 
room! Nobody was aware of this con- 
nection, himself least of all. And Val, 
who had an evident right to inherit so re- 
fined a taste, cared as little for the Ver- 
nis-Martin as though he had been born a 
savage ; by such strange laws, unknown 
to us poor gropers after scraps of infor- 
mation, does inheritance go ! 

All this time, however, Dick’s mother 
had not seen Val more than in his boat, 
for which she looked through ,all the 
sunny afternoons and long evenings, 
spending half her silent intent life, so 
different to the outward one, so full of 
strange self-absorption and concentrated 
feeling, in the watch. This something 
out of herself, to attract her wandering 
visionary thoughts and hold her passion- 
ate heart fast, was what the woman had 
wanted throughout the strange existence 
which had been warped and twisted out 
of all possibility at its very outset. Her 
wild intolerance of confinement, her de- 
sire for freedom, her instinct of constant 
wandering, troubled her no more. She 
did her few domestic duties in the 
morning, made ready Dick’s meals for 
him (and they lived with Spartan simpli- 
city, both having been trained to eat what 
they could get, most often by the road- 
side—cold scraps of food which re- 
quired no preparation), and kept his 
clothes and her own in order; and all 
the long afternoon would sit there watch- 
ing for the skimming boat, the white 
jersey, with the distinctive mark which 
she soon came to recognize. I think 
Val’s jersey had a little red cross on the 
breast—an easy symbol to recollect. 
When he came down the river at last, 
and left his boat, she went in with a sigh, 
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half of relief, from her watch, half of pain 
that it was over, and beyan to prepare 
her boy’s supper. They held her whole 
existence thus in suspense between them ; 
one utterly ignorant of it, the other not 
much better informed. When Dick 
came in, tired but cheery, he would show 
her the books Mr. Ross had brought him, 
or report to her the words he had said. 
Dick adored him frankly, with a boy’s 
pride in all his escapades; and there 
were few facts in Val’s existence which 
were not known in that little house at the 
corner, all unconscious as he was of his 
importance there. One morning, how- 
ever, Dick approached this unfailing 
subject with a little embarrassment, look- 
ing furtively at his mother to see how far 
he might venture to speak. 

“You don’t ever touch the cards now, 
mother?” he said all at once, with a 
guilty air, which she, absorbed in her 
own thoughts, did not perceive. 

“The cards?—I never did when I 
could help it, you know.” 

“1 know,” he said, “but I don’t sup- 
pose there’s no harm in it; it ain’t you as 
put them how they come. All you’ve got 


to do with it is saying what it means. 


Folks in the Bible did the same — Joseph, 
for one, as was carried to the land of 
Egypt.” 

The Bible was all the lore Dick had. 
He liked the Old Testament a great deal 
better than the “ Headless Horseman ;” 
and, like other well-informed persons, he 
was glad to let his knowledge appear 
when there was an occasion for such ex- 
hibitions. His mother shook her head. 

“It’s no harm, maybe, to them that 
think no harm,” she said; “no, it ain’t 
me that settles them—who is it? It 
must be either God or the devil. And 
God don’t trouble Himself with the like 
of that— He has more and better to do; 
so it must be the devil; and I don’t hold 
with it, unless I’m forced fora living. I 
can’t think as it’s laid to you then.” 

“I wish you’d just do it once to please 
me, mother ; it couldn’t do no harm.” 

She shook her head, but looked at him 
with questioning cyes. 

“ Suppose it was to please a gentleman 
as Iam more in debt to than I can ever 
pay— more than I want ever to pay,” 
cried Dick, “except in doing everything 
to please him as long as I live. You may 
say it ain’t me as can do this, and that 
I’m taking it out of you; but you’re all I 
have to help me, and it ain’t to save my- 
self. Mother, it’s Mr. Ross as has heard 
somehow how clever you are ; and if you 
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a do it just once to please him and 
me 

She did not answer for a few minutes. 
Dick thought she was struggling with 
herself to overcome her repugnance. 
Then she replied, with an altered and 
agitated voice, “ For him I’ll do it— you 
can bring him to-morrow.” 

“How kind you are, mother!” said 
Dick, gratefully. “College breaks up 
the day after to-morrow,” he added in a 
dolorous voice. “I don’t know what I 
shall do without him and all of them — 
the place won’t look the same, nor I 
shan’t fee] the same. Mayn’t he come 
to-night? I think he’s going off to-mor- 
row up to Scotland, as they’re all talking 
of. Half of ’em goes up to Scotland. I 
wonder what kind of a place it is. Were 
we ever there ?” 

“ Once — when you were quite a child.” 

“’Twas there the tother little chap 
died?” said Dick, compassionately. 
“ Poor mammy, I didn’t mean to vex you. 
I wonder what he’d have been like now 
if he’d lived. Look here, mother, mayn’t 
he come to-night ?” 

“ If you like,” she said, trying to seem 
calm, but deeply agitated by this refer- 
ence. He saw this, and set it down nat- 
urally to the melancholy recollections he 
had evoked. 

“Poor mother,” he said, rising from 
his dinner, “you are a feelin’ one! all 
this time, and you’ve never forgotten. 
I'll go away a leave you quiet; and 
just before lock-up, when it’s getting 
dark, him and me will come across. You 
won’t say nothing you can help that’s 
dreadful if the cards turn up bad ?— and 
speak as kind to him as you can, mother 
dear, he’s been so kind to me.” 

Speak as kind to him as you can! 
What words were these to be said to her 
whose whole being was disturbed and ex- 
cited by the idea of seeing this stranger ! 
Keep yourself from falling at his feet and 
kissing them; from falling on his neck 
and weeping over him. If Dick had but 
known, these were more likely things to 
happen. She scarcely saw her boy go 
out, or could distinguish what were the 
last words he said to her. Her heart was 
full of the other — the other whose face 
her hungry eyes had not been able to dis- 
tinguish from her window, who had never 


‘seen her, so far as he knew, and yet who 


was hers, though she dared not say so, 
dared not claim any share in him. Dared 
not! though she could not have told why. 
To her there were barriers between them 
impassible. S!.e had given him up when 
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he was a child for the sake of justice, and 
the wild natural virtue and honour in her 
soul stood between her and the child she 
had relinquished. It seemed to her that 
in giving him up she had come under a 
solemn tacit engagement never to make 
herself known to him, and she was too 
profoundly agitated now to be able to 
think. Indeed I do not think that rea- 
sonable sober thought, built upon just 
foundations, was ever possible to her. 
She could muse and brood, and did so, 
and had done so, — doing little else for 
many a silent year; and she could sit 
still, mentally, and allow her imagination 
and mind to be taken possession of by a 
tumult of fancy and feeling, which drew 
her now and then to a hasty decision, and 
which, had she been questioned on the 
subject, she would have called thinking 
—as, indeed, it stands for thinking with 
many of us. It had been this confused 
working in her of recollection and of a 
fanciful remorse which had determined 
her to give up Valentine to his father ; 
and now that old fever seemed to have 
come back again, and to boil in her veins. 
I don’t know if she had seriously re- 
gretted her decision then, or if she had 
ever allowed herself to think of it as a 
thing that could have been helped, or 
that might still be remedied. But by 
this time, at least, she had come to feel 
that it never could be remedied, and that 
Valentine Ross, Lord Eskside’s heir, 
could never be carried off to the woods 
and fields as her son, as perhaps a child 
might have been. He was a gentleman 
now, she felt with a forlorn pride, which 
mingled strangely with the anguish of 
absolute loss with which she realized the 
distance between them,—the tremen- 
dous and uncrossable gulf between his 
state and hers. He was her son, yet 
never could know her, never acknowledge 
her, —and she was to speak with him 
that night. 

The sun had begun to sink, before, 
starting up from her long and agitated 
musing, the womanish idea struck her of 
making some preparations for his recep- 
ition, arranging her poor room and her 
person to make as favourable an impres- 
sion as possible upon the young prince 
who was her own child. What was she 
to do? 


She had been a gentleman’s wife 
once, though for so short a time; and 
sometimes of late this recollection had 
come strongly to her mind, with a sen- 
sation of curious pride which was new to 


her. Now she made an effort to recall 
that strange chapter in her life, when she 
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had lived among beautiful things, and 
worn beautiful dresses, and might have 
learned what gentlemen like. She had 
never seen Val sufficiently near to dis- 
tinguish his features, and oddly enough, 
ignoring the likeness of her husband which 
was in Dick, expected to find in Valen- 
tine another Richard, and instinctively 
concluded that his tastes must be what 
his father’s were. After a short pause of 
consideration she went to a trunk, which 
she had lately sent for to the vagrant 
headquarters, where it had been kept for 
her for years —a trunk containing some 
relics of that departed life in which she 
had been “a lady.” Out of this she 
took a little shawl embroidered in silken 
garlands, and which had faded into col- 
ours even more tasteful and sweet than 
they were in their newest glories—a 
shawl for which Mr. Grinder, or any 
other dilettante in Eton, would have 
given her almost anything she liked to 
ask. This she threw over a rough table 
of Dick’s making, and placed on it some 
flowers in a homely little vase, of coarse 
material yet graceful shape, Here, too, 
she placed a book or two drawn from the 
same repository of treasures — books in 
rich faded binding, chiefly poetry, which 
Richard had — her in his early folly. 
The small table, with its rich cover, its 
bright flowers and gilded books, looked 
like a little altar of fancy and grace in 
the bare room; it was indeed an altar 
dedicated to the memory of the past, to 
the pleasure of the unknown. 

When she had arranged this touching 
and simple piece of incongruity, she pro- 
ceeded to dress herself. She took off 
her printed gown and put on a black one, 
which also came out of her trunk. She 
put aside the printed handkerchief which 
she usually wore, tramp fashion, on her 
head, and brushed out her long beauti- 
ful black hair, in which there was not one 
white thread. Why should there have 
been? She was not more than thirty- 
five or thirty-six, though she looked old- 
er. She twisted her hair in great coils 
round her head—akind of coiffure 
which I think the poor creature remem- 
bered Richard had liked. Her appear- 
ance was strangely changed when she 
had made this simple toilet. She looked 
like some wild half-savage princess con- 
demned to exile and penury, deprived of 
her retinue and familiar pomp, but not of 
her natural dignity. The form of her 
fine head, the turn of her graceful shoul- 
ders, had not been visible in her tramp 
dress. When she had done everything 
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sne could think of to perfect the effect 
which she prepared, poor soul, so care- 
fully, she sat down, with what calm she 
could muster, to wait for her boys. Her 
boys, her children, the two who had come 
into the world at one birth, had lain in 
her arms together, but who now were as 
unconscious of the relationship, and as 
far divided, as if worlds had lain between 
them! Indeed she was quite calm and 
still to outward appearance, having ac- 
quired that power of perfect external 
self-restraint which many passionate na- 
tures possess, though her heart beat 
loud in her head and ears, performing a 
whole muffled orchestra of wild music. 
Had any stranger spoken to her she 
would not have heard ; had any one come 
in, except the two she was expecting, I 
do not think she would have seen them, 
she was so utterly absorbed in one 
thought. ; 

At last she heard the sound of their 
steps coming up-stairs. The light had 
begun to wane in the west, and a purple 
tone of half darkness had come into 
the golden air of the evening. She stood 
up mechanically, not knowing what she 
was doing, and the next moment two fig- 
ures stood before her —one well known, 
her familiar boy,—the other! Was this 
the other? A_ strange sensation, half 
of pleasure, half of disappointment, shot 
through her at sight of his face. 

Val had come in carelessly enough, 
taking off his hat, but with the ease of a 
superior. He stopped short, however, 
when he saw the altogether unexpected 
appearance of the woman who was Dick’s 
mother. He felt a curious thrill come 
into his veins —of surprise, he ap, gee 
“I beg your pardon,” he said; “I — 
hope you don’t mind my coming? Brown 
said you wouldn’t mind.” : 

“ You are very welcome, sir,” she said, 
her voice trembling in spite of her. “If 
there is anything I can do for you. You 
have been so kind—to my boy.” 

“Oh,” said Val, embarrassed, with a 
shy laugh, “it pays to be kind to Brown. 
He’s done us credit. I say—what a 


nice place you’ve got here!” 
He was looking almost with consterna- 
tion at the beautiful embroidery and the 


books. Where could they have picked 
up such things? He was half impressed 
and half alarmed, he could not have told 
why. He put out a furtive hand and 
clutched at Dick’s arm. “I say, do you 
think she minds?” Val had never been 
so shy in his life. 

“You want me to tell you your for- 
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tune sir?” she said, recovering a little. 
“T don’t hold with it; but I'll do it if 

you wish it. I'll do it—once—and for 
ou. 

“Oh, thanks, awfully,” cried Val, more 
and more taken aback —“ if you’re sure 

ou don’t mind:” and he held out his 

and with a certain timidity most un- 
usual to him. She took it suddenly in 
both hers by an uncontrollable move- 
ment, held it fast, gazed at it earnestly, 
and bent down her head, as if she wou 
have kissed it. Val felt her hands trem- 
ble, and her agitation was so evident that 
both the boys were moved to unutterable 
wonder; somehow, I think the one of 
them who wondered least was Valentine, 
upon whom this trembling eager gras 
made the strongest impression. He felt 
as if the tears were coming to his eyes, 
but could not tell why. 

“It is not the hand I thought to see,” 
she said, as if speaking to herself — “ not 
the hand I thought.” Then dropping it 
suddenly, with an air of bewilderment, 
she said hastily, “It is not by the hand I 
do it, but by the cards.” 

“I ought to have crossed my hand 
with silver, shouldn’t I?” said Val, try- 
ing to laugh ; but he was excited too. 

“ No, no,” she said tremulously; “no, 
no — my boy’s mother can take none of 

our silver. Are you as fond of him 
e is fond of you?” 

“ Mother!” cried Dick, amazed at the 
presumption of this inquiry. 

“ Well —fond ?” said Val, doubtfully ; 
“ yes, really I think I am, after all, though 
I’m sure I don’t know why. He should 
have been a gentleman. Mrs. Brown, I 
am afraid it is getting near lock-up.” 

“My name is not Mrs. Brown,” she 
said, quickly. 

“Oh, isn’t it? I beg your pardon,” 
said Val. “I thought as he was Brown 
— Mrs. ——?” 

“There’s no Miss nor Missis among 
my folks. They call me Myra— Forest 
Myra,” she said, pe “ Dick, give 
me the cards, and I will do my best.” 

But Dick was sadly distressed to see 
that his mother was not doing her best. 
She turned the cards about, and mur- 
mured some of the usual jargon about 
fair men and dark women, and news to 
receive, and journeys to go. But she 
was not herself: either the fortune was 
so very bad that she was afraid to re- 
veal it, or else something strange must 
have happened to her. She threw them 
down at last impatiently, and fixed her in- 
tent eyes upon Valentine’s face. 
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“ Tf you have all the good I wish you, 

ou’ll be happy indeed,” she said ; “but 

can’t do nothing to-night. Sometimes 

the power leaves us.” Then she put her 

hand lightly on his shoulder, and gazed 

at him beseechingly. “Will you come 
in ?” she said. 

“Oh, yes,” said Val, relieved. He 
drew a step back, with a sense of having 
escaped. “I don’t mind, you know, at 
all,” he said; “it was nothing but a joke. 
But I’ll come again with pleasure. I say, 
what have you done to that carving, 
Brown ?” 

How glad Val was to get away from 
her touch, and from her intent eyes! and 
yet he did not want to ge away. He has- 
tened to the other end of the room with 
Dick, who was glad also to find that the 
perplexing interview was at an end, and 
got out his bit of carving with great relief. 
Val stood for a long time (as they all 
thought) side by side with the other, lay- 
ing their heads together, the light locks 
and the dark —talking both together, as 
boysdo; and felt himself calm down, 
but with a sense that something strange 
had happened to him, something more 
than he could understand. The mother 
sat down on her chair, her limbs no 
longer able to sustain her. She was glad, 
too, that it was over — glad and sad, and 
so shaken with conflicting emotions, that 
she scarcely knew what was going on. 
Her leart sounded in her ears like great 
waves ; and through a strange mist in her 
eyes, and the gathering twilight, she 
saw vaguely, dimly, the two beside her. 
Oh, if she could but have put her arms 
round them and kissed them both to- 
gether! But she could not. She sat 
down silent among the shadows, a shad- 
ow herself, against the evening light, and 
saw them in a mist, and held her peace. 

“You did not tell me your mother was 
a lady,” said Val, as the two went back 
together through the soft dusk to the 
river-side. “ I never knew it,” said won- 
dering Dick; “I never thought it—till 
to-night.” 

“Ah, but I am sure of it,” said Val. 
“I thought you couldn’t be a cad, Brown, 
or I should not have taken to you like 
this. She’s a lady, sure enough; and 
what’s more,” he added, with an embar- 
rassed laugh, “I feel as if I had known 
her somewhere —before—I suppose, 
before I was born!” 
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THE world is out of joint. The songs 
of triumph over peace and progress which 
were so populara few years ago have 
been gang in gloomy silence. It is 
difficult even to take up a newspaper 
without coming upon painful forebodings 
of the future. Peace has not come down 
upon the world, and there is more de- 
mand for swords than for ploughshares. 
The nations are glaring at each other 
distrustfully, muttering ominous threats, 
and arming themselves to the teeth. 
Their mechanical skill is absorbed in de- 
vising more efficient means of mutual 





destruction, and the growth of material 
wealth is scarcely able to support the 
burden of warlike preparations. The in- 
ternal politics of states are not much 
more reassuring than their external re- 
lations. If the republic triumphs in 
France and Spain it is not because rea- 
son has supplanted prejudice, but because 
nobody, except a few Carlists or Com- 
munists, believes enough in any prin- 
ciples to fight for them. In the promised 
land of political speculators, the govern- 
ment of the country is more and more 
becoming a mere branch of stockjobbing. 
Everywhere the division between classes 
widens instead of narrowing; and the 
most important phenomenon in recent 
English politics is that the old social 
bonds have snapped asunder amongst 
the classes least accessible to revolution- 
ary impulses. Absorbed in such con- 
tests, we fail to attend to matters of the 
most vital importance. The health of 
the population is lowered as greater 
masses are daily collected in huge cities, 
where all the laws of sanitary science 
are studiously disregarded. Everywhere 
we see a generation growing up sordid, 
degraded, and void of self-respect. The 
old beauty of life has departed. A la- 
bourer is no longer a man who takes a 
pride in his work and obeys a code of 
manners appropriate to his station in life. 
He restlessly aims at aping his superiors, 
and -loses his own solid merits without 
acquiring their refinement. If the work- 
man has no sense of duty to his employ- 
er, the employer forgets in his turn that 
he has any duty except to growrich. He 
complains of the exorbitant demands of 


his subordinates, and tries to indemnify 
himself by cheating his equals. What 





can we expect in art or in literature from 
such a social order except that which we 
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see? The old spontaneous impulse has 
departed. Our rising poets and artists 
are a puny generation who either console 
themselves for their impotence by mas- 
querading in the clothes of their prede- 
cessors or take refuge in a miserable 
epicureanism which calls all pleasures 
equally good and prefers those sensual 
enjoyments which are most suited to 
stimulate a jaded appetite. Religion is 
corrupted at the core. With some it is 
a mere homage to the respectabilities ; 
with others a mere superstition, which 
claims to be pretty but scarcely dares 
even to assert that it is true; some re- 
volt against all religious teaching, and 
others almost openly advocate a belief in 
lies ; everywhere the professed creeds of 
men are divorced from their really serious 
speculations. 

Those who would apply a remedy to 
these evils generally take one of two 
lines : they propose that we should hum- 
bly submit to outworn authority, or 
preach the consoling gospel that if we 
will let everything systematically alone 
things will somehow all come right. As 
if things had not been let alone! When 
we listen to the pedants and the preach- 
ers of the day, can we not sympathize 
with Shakespeare’s weariness 


Of art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly doctor-like controlling skill, 
And simple faith miscalled simplicity, 

’ And captive good attending captive ill? 


“ Tired of all these,” where are we to 
find consolation? Most of us are con- 
tent, and perhaps wisely, to work on in 
our own little spheres, and put up with 
such results as can fall to the share of a 
solitary unit in this chaotic world. We 
may reflect, if we please, that there never 
was a time since the world began at 
which evil was not rampant and wise 
men in asmall minority ; and that some- 
how or other we have in the American 
phrase “worried through ” it, and rather 
improved than otherwise. There are ad- 
vantages to be set against all the trium- 
phant mischiefs which make wise men 
cry out, Vanitas vanitatum/ and enthu- 
siasts may find a bright side to the more 
ominous phenomena and look forward to 
that millennium which is always to begin 
the day after to-morrow. We have culti- 
vated statistics of late, and at least one 
of our teachers has thought that the new 
gospel lay in that direction ; but we have 
not yet succeeded in presenting in a tab- 
ular form all the good and all the evil 
which is to be found in the world, and in 
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striking a balance between them. The 
problem is too complex for most of us; 
and it may be as well to give it up, and, 
without swaggering over progress, or 
uselessly saddening ourselves over de- 
cay, do our best to swell the right side of 
the account. Most men, however, judge 
according to temperament. The cheerful 
philosopher sees in the difference be- 
tween the actual state of the world and 
the ideal which he can frame for himself, 
a guarantee for the approach of a better 
day. The melancholy philosopher sees 
in the same contrast a proof of the nat- 
ural corruption of mankind. He puts the 
golden age behind instead of before ; and, 
like his rival, attributes to the observa- 
tion of external events what is merely the 
expression of his own character. 

No one, at any rate, will deny that the 
clouds are thick enough to justify many 
gloomy prognostications. Take a man of 
unusual if not morbid sensibility, and 
place him in the midst of the es 
struggling, unsavoury, and unreasonable 
crowd ; suppose him to have a love of all 
natural and artistic beauty, which is out- 
~— at every moment by the prevailing 
ugliness; a sincere hatred for all the 
meanness and imposture too character- 
istic of modern life ; a determination to 
see things for himself, which involves an 
antipathy to all the established common- 
places of contented respectability; an 
eloquence and imaginative force which 
transfuses his prose with poetry, though 
his mind is too discursive to express 
itself in the poetical form; and a keen 
logical faculty hampered by a constitu- 
tional irritability which prevents his 
teaching from taking a systematic form ; 
let him Lp free vent to all the annoy- 
ance and the indignation naturally pro- 
duced by his position, and you will have 
a general impression of Mr. Ruskin’s 
later writings. One seems almost to be 
listening to the cries of a man of genius, 
placed in a pillory to be pelted bya thick- 
skinned mob, and urged by a sense of his 
helplessness to utter the bitterest taunts 
that he can invent. Amongst the weak- 
nesses natural to such a temperament is 
the disposition to attach an undue value 
to what other people would describe as 
crotchets ; and amongst Mr. Ruskin’s 
crotchets are certain theories which in- 
volve the publication of his works in 
such a manner as to oppose the greatest 
obstacles to their circulation.* It is due 


* The monthly numbers of Mr. Ruskin’s Fors Cla- 
vigera are to be obtained for the sum of tenpence each 
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partly to this cause, and yay to the 
fact that people do not like to be called 
rogues, cheats, liars, and hypocrites, that 
Mr. Ruskin’s recent writings, and espe- 
cially his Fors Clavigera, the monthly 
manifesto in which he denounces modern 
society, have not received the notice 
which they deserve. The British public 
is content to ticket Mr. Ruskin as an 
oddity, and to pass by with as little atten- 
tion as possible. And yet the Fors Cla- 
vigera (the meaning of the title may be 
found in the second number) would be 
worth reading if only as a literary curios- 
ity. It is a strange mixture of autobi- 
ographical sketches, of vehement denun- 
ciation of modern crimes and follies, of 
keen literary and artistic criticism, of eco- 
nomical controversy, of fanciful etymolo- 
gies, strained allegories, questionable in- 
terpretations of history, and remarks 
upon things in general, in which passages 
of great force and beauty are curiously 


blended with much that, to say the least, 
is of inferior value, and in which digres- 
sion is as much the rule as in 7ristram 
Shandy or Southey’s Doctor. Even Mr. 
Ruskin’s disciples seem at times to bea 
little puzzled by his utterances, and espe- 
cially by 


a certain receipt for making a 
“ Yorkshire Goose Pie,” which suddenly 
intrudes itself into one of his numbers, 
and may or may not cover a profound al- 
legory. Nothing would be easier, and 
nothing would ‘be more superfluous, than 
to ridicule many of the opinions which he 
throws out, or to condemn them from the 
oint of view of orthodox science or po- 
itical economy. It seems to be more 
desirable to call attention to the strength 
than to the weakness of teaching opposed 
to all current opinions, and therefore 
more sure to be refuted than to gain a 
fair hearing. When a gentleman begins 
by informing his readers that he would 
like to destroy most of the railroads in 
England and all the railroads in Wales, 
the new town of Edinburgh, the north 
suburb of Geneva, and the city of New 
York, he places himself in a position 
which is simply bewildering to the ordi- 
nary British mind. Without claiming to 
be an adequate interpreter, and still less 
an adequate critic, of all his theories, I 
may venture a few remarks upon some of 
the characteristic qualities of Fors and 
others of his recent writings. 
Mr. Ruskin, as I have said, is at war 
with modern society. He sometimes ex- 


on ten to Mr. George Allen, Orpington, Sun- 
nyside, Kent. 
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4 himself in language whick, but 
or his own assurances to the contrary, 
might be taken for the utterance of furi- 
ous passion rather than calm reflection. 
“It seems to be the appointed function 
of the nineteenth century,” he says, “to 
exhibit in all things the elect pattern of 
perfect folly, for a warning to the fur- 
thest future.” The only hope for us isin 
one of the “forms of ruin which neces- 
sarily cut a nation down to the ground 
and leave it, thence to sprout again, if 
there be any life left for it in the earth, 
or any lesson teachable to it by adver- 
sity.” And after informing his Oxford 
hearers that we are, in the sphere of art 
at any rate, “false and base,” “ abso- 
lutely without imagination and without 
virtue,” he adds that his language is not, 
as they may fancy, unjustifiably violent, 
but “temperate and accurate — except in 
shortcoming of blame.” Indeed, if Mr. 
Ruskin’s habitual statements be well 
founded, the world has become well nigh 
uninhabitable by decent people. Lot 
would be puzzled to discover a residue of 
righteous men sufficient to redeem us 
from speedy destruction. In the preface 
to a collected edition of his works, he 
tells us that in his natural temper he 
has sympathy with Marmontel; in his 
“enforced and accidental temper, and 
thoughts of things and people, with Dean 
Swift.” No man could make a sadder 
avowal than is implied in a claim of sym- 
pathy with the great man who now rests 
where his heart is no longer lacerated by 
s@va indignatio. Neither, if one may 
correct a self-drawn portrait, can the 
analogy be accepted without many de- 
ductions. Swift’s misanthropy is very 
different in quality from Mr. Ruskin’s. 
It is less “accidental,” and incomparably 
deeper. Misanthropy, indeed, is alto- 
gether the wrong word to express the 
temper with which Mr. Ruskin regards 
the world. He believes in the capacit 
of men for happiness and purity, thou 
some strange perversity has jarred the 
whole social order. He can believe in 
heroes and in unsophisticated human 
beings, and does not hold that all virtue 
is a sham, and selfishness and sensualit 
the only moving forces of the ek 
Swift’s concentrated bitterness indicates 
a mind in which the very roots of all il- 
lusions have been extirpated. Mr. Rus- 
kin can still cherish a faint belief in a 
possible Utopia, which to the Dean would 
have appeared to be a silly dream, wor- 
thy of the philosophers of Laputa. The 
more masculine character of Swift’s 
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, that I like, and the very light of the 


mind makes him capable of accepting a 
view of the world which helped to drive 
even him mad, and which would have 
been simply intolerable to a man of more 
delicate fibre. Some light must be ad- 
mitted to the horizon, or refuge would 
have to be sought in the cultivation of 
sheer cynical insensibility. Mr. Ruskin 
has not descended to those awful depths, 
and we should have been more inclined 
to compare his protest against modern 
life with the protest of Rousseau. The 
old-fashioned declamations against luxury 
may be easily translated into Mr. Rus- 
_ kin’s language about the modern worship 
of wealth; and if he does not talk about 
an ideal “state of nature,” he is equally 
anxious to meet corruption by returnin 
to a simpler order of society. Bot 
writers would oppose the simple and 
healthy life of a primitive population of 
peasants to the demoralized and disor- 
nized masses of our great towns, Mr. 
uskin finds his “ideal of felicity actu- 
ally produced in the Tyrol.” There, a 


few years ago, he met “as merry and 
round a person” as he ever desires to 
see: “he was tidily dressed, not in brown 
rags, but in green velveteen; he wore a 
jaunty hat, with a feather in it, a little on 


one side; he was not drunk, but the 
effervescence of his thorough good hu- 
mour filled the room all about him; and 
he could sing like a robin.” Many trav- 
ellers who have seen such a phenomenon, 
and mentally compared him with the 
British agricultural labourer, whose griev- 
ances are slowly becoming articulate, 
must have had some searchings of heart 
as to the advantages of the modern civili- 
zation. Is the poor cramped population 
of our fields, or the brutal population 
which heaves half-bricks at strangers in 
the mining districts, or the effete popu- 
lation which skulks about back slums 
and our casual wards, the kind of human 
article naturally turned out by our manu- 
facturing and commercial industry ? 

The problem about which all manner 
of Social Science Associations have been 
puzzling themselves for a great many 
oes essentially comes to this ; and Mr. 

uskin answers it passionately enough. 
The sight and the sound of all the evils 
which affect the world is too much for 
him. “Iam not,” he says, “an unselfish 
person nor an evangelical one; I have 
no particular pleasure in doing good, nor 
do 1 dislike doing it so much as to expect 
to be rewarded for it in another world. 
But I simply cannot paint, nor read, nor 
look at minerals,nor do anything else 
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morning sky, when there is any — which 
is seldom now-a-days near London —has 
become hateful to me, because of the 
misery which I know of and see signs of 
when I know it not, which no imagination 
can interpret too bitterly.” There is 
evil enough under the sun to justify any 
fierceness of indignation ; and we should 
be less disposed to quarrel with Mr. 
Ruskin for cherishing his anger than for 
squandering so valuable an article so 
rashly. He suffers from a kind of men- 
tal incontinence which weakens the force 
of his writing. He strikes at evil too 
fiercely and rapidly to strike effectually. 
He wrote the Modern Painters, as he tells 
us in a characteristic preface to the last 
edition, not from love of fame, for then 
he would have compressed his writing, 
nor from love of immediate popularity, 
for then he would have given fine words 
instead of solid thought, but simply 
because he could not help it. He sawan 
injustice being done, and could not help 
flying straight in the faces of the evil- 
doers. It is easy to reply that he ought 
to have helped it. In that case the book 
might have become a symmetrical whole 
instead of being only what it is—the 
book which, in spite of incoherence and 
atter absence of concentration, has done 
more than any other of its kind to stimu- 
late thought and disperse antiquated fal- 
lacies. But we must take Mr. Ruskin as 
he is. He might, perhaps, have been a 
leader; he is content to be a brilliant’ 
partisan in a random guerilla warfare, 
and therefore to win partial victories, to 
disgust many people whom he might 
have conciliated, and to consort with all 
manner of superficial and untrained 
schemers, instead of taking part in more 
systematic operations. Nobody is more 
sensible than Mr. Ruskin of the value 
of discipline, order, and subordination. 
Unfortunately the ideas of vine! existing 
party happen to be fundamentally wrong, 
and he is therefore obliged in spite of 
himself to fight for his own hand. 

Men who revolt against the world in 
this unqualified fashion are generally sub- 
ject to two imputations. They are eccen- 
tric by definition ; and their eccentricit 
is generally complicated by sentimental- 
ism. They are, it is suggested, under 
the dominion of an excessive sensibility 
which bursts all restraints of logic and 
common sense. The worst of all qualifi- 
cations for fighting the world is to be so 
thin-skinned as to be umable to accept 
compromise or to submit contentedly to 
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inevitable evils. In Mr. Ruskin’s case, 
it is suggested, the foundation of this ex- 
aggerated tone of feeling is to be found 
in his exquisite sense of the beautiful. 
He always looks upon the world more or 
less from an artistic point of view. What- 
ever may be our other claims to supe- 
riority over our ancestors, nobody can 
deny that the world has become ugly. 
We may be more scientific than the 
ancient Greeks ; but we are undoubtedly 
mere children to them in art, or rather, 
mere decrepit and effete old men. We 
could no more build a Parthenon or make 
a statue fit to be set by the Elgin marbles, 
than they could build ironclads or solve 
problems by modern methods of mathe- 
matical analysis. Indeed, our superiority 
in any case is not asuperiority of faculty, 
but simply of inherited results. And 
thus, if the artistic capacities of a race 
be the fair measure of its general excel- 
lence, that which we call progress should 
really be called decay. Our eyes have 
grown dim, and our hands have lost their 
cunning. Mere mechanical dexterity is 
but a poor thing to set against the uner- 
ring instinct which in old days guided, 
alike the humblest workman and the 
most cultivated artist. The point at issue 
appears in one of Mr. Ruskin’s contro- 
versies. According to the Spectator, Mr. 
Ruskin wished the country to become 
poor in order that it might thrive in an 
artistic sense. “If,” it said, “we must 
choose between a Titian and a Lancashire 
‘cotton-mill, then in the name of manhood 
and of morality give us the cotton-mill ; ” 
and it proceeded to add that only “the 
dilettantism of the studio ” would make a 
different choice. Mr. Ruskin, that is, is 
an effeminate person who has so fallen 
in love with the glories of Venetian 
colouring and Greek sculpture that he 
would summarily sweep away all that 
makes men comfortable to give them a 
chance of recovering the lost power. 
Let us burn our mills, close our coal- 
mines, and tear up our railways, and 
perhaps we may learn in time to paint a 
few decently good pictures. Nobody in 
whom the artistic faculties had not been 
cultivated till the whole moral fibre was 
softened would buy good art at such a 
sacrifice. 

Up to acertain point, I imagine that 
Mr. Ruskin would accept the statement. 
He does prefer Titians to cotton-mills, 
and he does think that the possession of 
cotton-mills is incompatible with the pro- 
duction of Titians. He hates machinery 
as an artist; he hates the mechanical 
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_repetition of vulgar forms, whether in 
‘ architecture or “dry goods,” which takes 
the place of the olde work where every 
form speaks of a living hand and eye be- 
hind it. He hates steamboats because 
;they come puffing and screaming, and 
' sending their whistles through his head 
like a knife when he is meditating on the 
loveliness of a picture in the once silent 
Venice. He hates railways because they 
destroy all natural beauty. There was 
once a rocky valley between Buxton and 
Bakewell, where you might have seen 
Apoilo and the acon “ walking in fair 
rocession on the lawns of it, and to and 
ro among the pinnacles of its crags.” ° 
But you—the stupid British public, to 
wit —- thought that you could make mone 
of it; “you enterprized a railroad throug 
the valley — you blasted its rocks away, 
heaped thousands of tons of shale into 
its lovely stream. The valley is gone, 
and the gods with it; and now, ever 
fool in Buxton can be at Bakewell in half 
an hour, and every fool in Bakewell at 
Buxton; which you think a lucrative 
process of exchange; you fools every- 
where.” The beauty of English land- 
scape is everywhere defaced by coal- 
smoke, and the purity of English streams 
defiled by refuse. Meanwhile the per- 
fection of the mechanical contrivance 
which passes for art in England is typi- 
fied by an ingenious performance ticket- 
ed “No. 1” in the South Kensington 
Museum. It is a statue in black and 
white marble of a Newfoundland dog, 
which Mr. Ruskin pronounces to be, ac- 
curately speaking, the “most perfectly 
and roundly ill-done thing ” which he has 
ever seen produced in art. Its makers 
had seen “ Roman work and Florentine 
work and Byzantine work and Gothic 
work ; and misunderstanding of every- 
thing had passed through them as the 
mud does through earthworms, and here 
at last was their wormcast of a produc- 
tion.” Mere mechanical dexterity has 
absolutely supplanted artistic skill. 

Well, you reply, we must take the good 
with the bad. We give up the New- 
foundland dog; but if steam-whistles go 
through your head in Venice, and the 
railway drives the gods from Derbyshire, 
you must remember that a number of 
poor Englishmen and Italians, who never 
cared much for scenery or for pictures, 
enjoy a common-place pleasure which 
they must else have gone without. In- 
creased command of the natural forces 
means increased comfort to millions at 
the cost of a little sentimental enjoyment 
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for thousands. But it is precisely here 
that Mr. Ruskin would join issue with 
the optimists. The lesson which he has 
preached most industriously and most 
eloquently is the essential connection be- 
tween good art and sound morality. The 
first condition of producing good pictures 
or statues is to be pure, sincere, and in- 
nocent. Milton’s saying that a man who 
would write a heroic poem must make 
his life a heroic poem, is the secret of all 
artistic excellence. A nation which is 
content with shams in art will put up 
with shams in its religious or political or 
industrial life. We bedaub our flimsy 
walls with stucco as our statesmen hide 
their insincerity under platitude. Ifa 
people is vile at heart, the persons who 
minister to its taste will write degraded 
poetry and perform demoralizing plays, 
and paint pictures which would revolt the 
pure-minded. The impudent avowal that 
the spheres of art and morality should be 
separate is simply an acceptance of a de- 
based condition of art. And therefore 
Mr. Ruskin’s lectures upon art are apt to 
pass into moral or religious discourses, 
as in works professedly dealing with so- 
cial questions he is apt to regard the ar- 
tistic test as final. The fact that we can- 


not produce Titians is a conclusive proof 


that we must have lost the moral quali- 
ties which made a Titian possible ; whilst 
the fact that we can produce a cotton- 
mill merely shows that we can cheat our 
customers, and make rubbish on a gi- 
gantic scale. An indefinite facility in 
the multiplication of shoddy is not a mat- 
ter for exulting self-congratulation. The 
ugliness of modern life is not due to the 
disarrangement of certain distinct zsthet- 
ic faculties, but the necessary mark of 
moral insensibility. Cruelty and covet- 
ousness are the dominant vices of mod- 
ern society ; and if they have ruined our 
powers of expression, it is only because 
they have first corrupted the sentiments 
which should be expressed in noble art. 
The problem is probably more com- 
plex than Mr. Ruskin is apt to assume. 
The attempt to divorce art from morality 
is indeed as illogical and as mischievous 
as he assumes. The greater the talent 
which is prostituted to express base 
thoughts and gratify prurient tastes, the 
more it should excite our disgust ; and 
the talent so misused will die out 
amongst a race which neglects the laws 
of morality, or, in other words, the pri- 
mary conditions of physical and spiritual 
health. The literature of a corrupt race 
becomes not only immoral but stupid. 
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And yet the art test is not quite so satis- 
factory as Mr. Ruskin seems at times to 
assume. Utter insensibility to beauty 
and the calmest acquiescence in all. man- 
ner of ugliness is not incompatible with 
morality amongst individuals; or what 
would become of the Dissenters ? Hymns 
which torture a musical ear may express 
very sincere religious emotion. Of 
course, we are above the Puritan preju- 
dice which regarded all art as more or 
less the work of the Devil; but perhaps 
we are not, and even the really artistic 
races were not, much better than the 
Puritans. Indeed, we should take but a 
sad view of the world if we held that its 
artistic attainments always measured the 
moral worth of a nation. No phenome- 
non in history is more curious than the 
shortness of the periods during which 
art has attained any high — of per- 
fection. There have been only two brief 
periods, says Mr. Ruskin, in which men 
could really make first-rate statues, and 
even then the knowledge was confined to © 
two very small districts. But if our in- 
feriority in that direction to the Greek 
and the Florentine artists proves that we 
are equally inferior in a moral sense, we 
must suppose that virtue is a plant which 
flowers but once in a thousand years. 
Probably students of history would agree 
that virtue was more evenly, and artistic, 
excellence more unevenly, distributed 
than we should have conceived possible. 
Many conditions, not hitherto determined 
by social philosophers, go to producing 
this rarest of qualities ; and Mr. Ruskin 
seems often to exaggerate froma tacit 
assumption that men who cannot paint 
or carve must necessarily be incapable 
of speaking the truth, or revering love 
and purity. 

Yet itis not to be denied that the test, 
when applied with due precaution, may 
reveal much of the moral character of a 
nation. The imbecility of our artistic 
efforts is the index of an unloveliness 
which infects the national life. We can- 
not make good music because there is a 
want of harmony in our creeds, and a 
constant — between the various ele- 
ments of society. Mr. Ruskin’s criti- 
cisms of modern life are forcible, though 
he reasons too much from single cases. 
The shock which he receives from par- 
ticular incidents seems to throw him off 
his balance. He practises the art of 
saying stinging things, of which the 
essence is to make -particular charges 
which we feel to be true, whilst we are 
convinced that the tacit generalization is 
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unfair, The whistle of the steamboat in 
Venice sets up such a condition of ner- 
vous irritability, that the whole world 
seems to be filled with its discordant 
strains. Mr. Ruskin saw one day a well- 
dressed little boy leaning over Walling- 
ford Bridge, and fancied that he was 
looking at some pretty bird or insect. 
Coming up to him, the little boy sudden- 
ly crossed the bridge, and took up the 
same attitude at the opposite parapet ; 
his purpose was to spit from both sides 
upon the heads of a pleasure partyin a 
passing boat. “The incident may seem 
to you trivial,” says Mr. Ruskin to his 
hearers; and, in fact, most persons 
would have been content to box the little 
boy’s ears, and possibly would have con- 
soled themselves with the reflection that, 
at least, spitting upon Jewish gaberdines 
is no longer permitted by the police. 
Mr. Ruskin sees in it a proof of that ab- 
sence of all due social subordination and 
all grace of behaviour, which “leaves the 
insolent spirit and degraded senses to 
find their only occupation in malice, and 
their only satisfaction in shame.” If the 
moral be rather too wide for this living 
fable, Mr. Ruskin has no difficulty in 
proving from other cases how deeply the 
ugliness of modern life is rooted in moral 
insensibility. Here is another spitting 
scene. As he is drawing the Duomo at 
Pisa, Mr. Ruskin sees three fellows in 
rags leaning against the Leaning Tower, 
and “ expectorating loudly and copiously, 
at intervals of half a minute each, over 
the white marble base of it, which they 
evidently conceived to have been con- 
structed only to be spit upon.” Is their 
brutality out of harmony with the lessons 
taught by their superiors? There is or 
was a lovely little chapel at Pisa, built for 
a shrine, seen by the boatmen as they 
first rose on the surge of the open sea, 
and bared their heads for a short prayer. 
In 1840 Mr. Ruskin painted it, when six 
hundred and ten years had left it perfect ; 
only giving the marble a tempered glow, 
or touching the sculpture with a softer 
shade. In a quarter of a century the 
Italians have grown wiser, and Mr. Rus- 
kin watched a workman calmly striking 
the old marble cross to pieces. Tourists 
are supposed to be more appreciative, 
and Mr. Ruskin travelled to Verona ina 
railway carriage with two American girls; 
specimens of the utmost result of the 
training of the most progressive race in 
the world. They were travelling through 
exquisite midsummer sunshine, and the 
range of Alps was clear from the Lake of 
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Garda to Cadore. But the two Ameri- 
can girls had reduced themselves simply 
to two “ white pieces of putty that could 
feel pain ;” from Venice to Verona they 
perceived nothing but flies and dust. 
They read French novels, sucked lemons 
and sugar, and their whole conversation 
as to scenery was at a station where the 
blinds had beendrawn up. “ Don’t those 
snow-caps make you cool?” “No; I 
wish they did.” Meanwhile, at Rome, 
the slope of the Aventine, where the 
wall of Tullus has just been laid bare in 
perfect preservation, is being sold on 
building leases. New houses, that is, 
will be run up by bad workmen, who 
know nothing of art, and only care for 
money-making; and whilst “the last 
vestiges of the heroic works of the Ro- 
man monarchy are being destroyed, the 
base fresco-painting of the worst times 
of the Empire is being faithfully copied, 
with perfectly true lascivious instinct, for 
interior decoration.” Lust and vanity 
are the real moving powers in all this 
Italian movement. Are we much better 
in England? Mr. Ruskin was waiting a 
short time ago at the Furness station, | 
which is so tastefully placed as to be the 
only object visible over the ruined altar 
of the Abbey. To him entered a party 
of workmen who had been refreshing 
themselves at a tavern establishéd by the 
Abbot’s Chapel. They were dressed in 
brown rags, smoking pipes, all more or 
less drunk, and taking very long steps to 
keep their balance in the direction of 
motion, whilst laterally securing them- 
selves by hustling the wall or any 
chance passengers. Such men, as Mr. 
Ruskin’s friend explained to him, would 
get drunk and would not admire the 
Abbey ; they were not only unmanage- 
able, but implied “ the existence of many 
unmanageable persons before and after 
them — nay, a long ancestral and _ filial 
unmanageableness. They were a fallen 
race, every way incapable, as I acutely 
felt, of appreciating the beauty of Modern 
Painters or fathoming the significance of 
Fors Clavigera.” What are the amuse- 
ments.and thoughts of such a race, or 
even of the superior social layers? Go 
to Margate, a place memorable to Mr. 
Ruskin for the singular loveliness of its 
skies ; and you may see — or newspaper 
correspondents exaggerate —a ruffianly 
crowd insulting the passengers who ar- 
rive by steamboat in the most obscene 
language or bathing with revolting in- 
decency in a promiscuous crowd ; or to 
Glasgow, and you will see the Clyde 
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turned into a loathsome and stagnant 
ditch, whilst the poor Glaswegians fancy 
that they can import learning into their 
town in a Gothic case, costing 150,000/., 
which is about as wise as to “puta pyx 
into a pigsty to make the pigs pious.” Or 
take a walk in the London suburbs. There 
was once a secluded district with old 
country houses, and neatly kept cottages 
with tiled footpaths and porches covered 
with honeysuckle. Now it is covered 
with thousands of semi-detached villas 
built of rotten brick, held together by 
iron devices. What are the people who 
inhabit them? The men can write and 
cast accounts ; they make their living by 
it. The women read story books, dance 
in a vulgar manner, and play vulgar tunes 
on the piano; they know nothing of any 
fine art; they read one magazine on Sun- 
days and another on week days, and 
know nothing of any other literature. 
They never take a walk; they cannot 
garden; the women wear false hair and 
copy the fashions of Parisian prostitutes ; 
the men have no intellects but for cheat- 
ing, no pleasures except smoking and eat- 
ing, and “no ideas or any capacity of 
forming ideas of anything that has yet 
been done of great or seen of good in 
this world.” 

Truly, this is a lamentable picture, 
which we may, if we please, set down as 
a wanton caricature or as a proof that 
poor Mr. Ruskin is but speaking the 
truth when he tells us, pathetically 
enough, of his constant sadness, and de- 
clares that he is nearly always out of hu- 
mour. The exaggeration is to be lament- 
ed, because it lessens the force of his crit- 
icism. The remark inevitably suggests it- 
self that a fair estimate of modern civiliza- 
tion is hardly to be obtained by the pro- 
cess of cutting out of our newspapers every 
instance of modern brutality which can 
be found in police reports, and setting 
them against the most heroic deeds or 
thoughts of older times. Bill — may 
be a greater brute than the Black Prince ; 
but there were Bill Sykeses in the days 
of the Black Prince, arid perhaps a piece 
of one in the Black Prince himself. Mr. 
Ruskin, to speak logically, is a little too 
fond of the induction by simple enume- 
ration in dealing with historical problems. 
The sinking of the Zondom does not 
prove conclusively that Athenians built 
more trustworthy ships than English- 
men; and his declamations against the 
folly and wickedness of modern war, 
true enough in themselves, cannot make 
us forget all the massacres, the persecu- 
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tions, the kidnappings, the sellings into 
slavery, the sacks of cities, and the lay- 
ing waste of provinces, of good old times, 
nor convince us that Grant or Moltke 
are responsible for worse atrocities than 
medieval or classical generals. The 
complex question of the moral value of 
different civilizations is not to be settled 
off-hand by quoting all the striking in- 
stances which an acute intellect com- 
bined with a fervid imagination and dis- 
turbed by an excessive irritability can ac- 
cumulate in proof of human weakness. 
The brute survives in us, it is true, but 
isolated facts do not prove him to be 
more rampant than of old. 

To argue the question, however, would 
take me far beyond my limits and my 
knowledge. Rather let us admit at once 
that Mr. Ruskin has laid his hand upon 
ugly symptoms. We will not be angry 
with the physician because he takes too 
gloomy a view of them, but be grateful 
to anybody who will expose the evil un- 
sparingly. A pessimist is perhaps, in 
the long run, more useful than an opti- 
mist. The disease exists, whether we 
think of it as a temporary disorder 
caused by an unequal development, or as 
a spreading cancer, threatening a com- 
plete dissolution of the organism. Mod- 
ern society may be passing through a 
grave crisis to a higher condition, or may 
be hastening to a catastrophe like that 
which overwhelmed the ancient world. 
It isin any case plain enough that the 
old will not gradually melt into the new, 
in spite of all the entreaties of epicurean 
philosophers, but will have to pass 
through spasms and dangerous convul- 
sions, The incapacity to paint prett 
pictures, to which we might submit wit 
tolerable resignation, is indeed a proof ofa 
wide-spread discord, which sometimes 
seems to threaten the abrupt dislocation 
of the — bonds. Can we explain 
the cause of the evil in order to apply 
such remedies as are in our power? 

And here I come to that part of Mr. 
Ruskin’s teaching which, to my mind, is 
the most unfortunate. There is a mod- 
ern gospel which shows, as he thinks, 
plain traces of diabolic origin. His gen- 
eral view may be sufficiently indicated 
by the statement that he utterly abjures 
Mr. Mill’s Liberty, and holds Mr. Carlyle 
to be the one true teacher of modern 
times. But Mr. Ruskin carries his teach- 
ing further. The pet objects of his an- 
tipathy are the political economists. He 
believes that his own writings on _politi- 
cal economy are incomparably the great- 
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est service which he has rendered to 
mankind, and to establish his own sys- 
tem is to annihilate Ricardo, Mill, and 
Professor Fawcett. To give any fair ac- 
count of his views would be to go too far 
into a very profitless discussion. This 
much, however, I must venture to say. 
Mr. Ruskin s polemics against the econ- 
omists on their own ground appear to 
me to imply a series of misconceptions. 
He is, for example, very fond of attack- 
ing a doctrine fully explained (as I should 
say, demonstrated) by Mr. Mill, that de- 
mand for commodities is not demand for 
labour. I confess that I am unable to 
understand the reasons of his indigna- 
tion against this unfortunate theorem ; 
and the more so because it seems to me 
to be at once the most moral doctrine of 
political economy, and that which Mr. 
Ruskin should be most anxious to es- 
tablish. It is simply the right answer 
to that most enduring fallacy that a rich 
man benefits his neighbours by profligate 
luxury. Mandeville’s sophistry reap- 
pears in Protean shapes to the present 
day. People still maintain in substance 
that a man supports the poor as well as 
pleases himself by spending money on 
his own personal enjoyment. In this 


form, indeed, Mr. Ruskin accepts the, 


sound doctrine ; but when clothed in the 
technical language of economists, it 
seems to act upon him like the prover- 
bial red rag. Heis always flying at it 
and denouncing the palpable blunders of 
men whose reputation for logical clear- 
ness is certainly as good as his own. 
His indignation seems to blind him and 
is the source of a series of questionable 
statements, which I cannot here attempt 
to unravel. His attack upon the econo- 
mists is thus diverted into an unfortu- 
nate direction. Political economy is, or 
ought to be, an accurate description of 
the actual phenomena of the industrial 
organization of society. Itassumes that, 
as a matter of fact, the great moving 
force is competition ; and traces amongst 
men the various consequences:of that 
struggle for existence of which Mr, Dar- 
win has described certain results amongst 
animals. The complex machinery of 
trade has been developed out of the sav- 
age simplicity by internal pressure, much 
as species on the Darwinian hypothesis 
have been developed out of more homo- 
geneous races. Now, itis perfectly open 
for anybody to say that the conditions 
thus produced are unfavourable to mo- 
rality at the present day, and that we 
should look forward to organizing society 


‘aS wrong. 
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on different principles. If Mr. Ruskin 
had said so much, he would have found 
allies instead of enemies amongst the 
best political economists. Mr. Mill 
agrees, for instance, with Comte, and 
therefore with Mr. Ruskin, that in a per- 
fectly satisfactory social state capitalists 
would consider themselves as trustees 
for public benefit of the wealth at their 
disposal. They would be captains in an 
industrial army, and be no. more gov- 
erned by the desire of profit than a gen- 
eral by a desire for prize-money. To 
bring about such a state of things re- 
quires a cultivation of the “altruistic” 
impulses, which must be the work of 
— generations to come. But Mr, 
Ruskin in his wrath attributes to all 
economists the vulgar interpretation of 
their doctrines. He calmly assumes 
that political economists regard their own 
science as a body of “directions for the 
gaining of wealth, irrespectively of the 
consideration of its moral sources.” He 
supposes that they deny that wages can 
be regulated otherwise than by compe- 
tition, because they assert that wages are 
so regulated at present; and that they 
consider all desires to be equally good 
because they begin by studying the phe- 
nomena of demand and supply without 
at the same moment considering the moral 
tendencies implied. He supposes that 
because, for certain purposes, a thinker 
abstracts from moral considerations, he 
denies that moral considerations have an 

weight. He might as well say that physi- 
ology consists of directions for growing 
fat, or that it is wrong to study the laws 
of nutrition because they show how 
poisons may be assimilated as well as 
good food. Mr. Ruskin’s wrath, indeed, 
is not thrown away, for there are plenty 
of popular doctrines about political 
economy which deserve all that he can 
say against them. I never read a pas- 
sage in which reference is made to the 
“inexorable laws of supply and demand,” 
or to “economic science,” without pre- 
paring myself to encounter a sophistry, 
and probably an immoral sophistry. To 
regard the existing order of things as 
final, and as imposed by irresistible and 
unalterable conditions, is foolish as well 
The shrewder the blows which 
Mr. Ruskin can aim at the doctrines that 
life is to be always a selfish struggle, that 
adulteration is only a “form of competi- 
ticn,” that the only remedy for dishon- 
esty is to let people cheat each other till 
they are tired of it, the better; and I only 
regret the exaggeration which enables his 
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antagonist to charge him with unfairness. 
But the misfortune is’ this. On that 
which I take to be the right theory of 
political economy, the supposed “ inexo- 
rable laws” do not, indeed, describe the 
action of forces as eternal and unalterable 
as gravitation; but they do describe a 
certain stage of social development 
through which we must pass on our road 
to the millennium. To cast aside the 
whole existing organization as useless 
and corrupt is, in the first place, to at- 
tempt a Quixotic tilt against windmills, 
and, in the next place, to deny the ex- 
istence of the good elements which exist, 
and are capable of healthy growth. The 
problem is not to do without all our ma- 
chinery, whether of the material or of the 
human kind, but to assign to it its proper 
place. Mr. Ruskin once said to a minis- 
ter, who was lamenting the wickedness in 
our great cities, “ Well, then, you must 
not com large cities.” ‘“ That,” replied 
his friend, “is an utterly unpractical say- 
ing,” and I confess that I think the min- 
ister was in the right. 

Mr. Ruskin, however, is too impatient 
or too thoroughgoing to accept any com- 
promise with the evil thing. Covetous- 
ness, he thinks, is at the root of all mod- 
ern evils ; our current political economy 
is but the gospel of covetousness; our 
social forms are merely the external em- 
bodiment of our spirit ; and our science 
the servant of our grovelling materialism. 
We have proved the sun to be a “splen- 
didly permanent railroad accident,” and 
ourselves to be the descendants of mon- 
keys ; but we have become blind to the 
true light from heaven. Away with the 
whole of the detestable fabric founded in 
sin, and serving only to shelter misery 
and cruelty! Before Mr. Ruskin’s im- 
agination there has risen a picture of a 
new society, which shall spring from the 
ashes of the old, and for which he will do 
his best to secure some partial realiza- 
tion. He has begun to raise a fund, 
chiefly by his own contributions, and has 
already bought a piece of land. These 
members of the St. George’s Company — 
that is to be the name of the future com- 
munity — will lead pure and simple lives. 
They will cultivate the land by manual 
labour, instead of “huzzing and mazing 
the blessed fields with the Devil’s own 
team ;” the workmen shall be paid fixed 
wages ; the boys shall learn to ride and 
sail; the girls to spin, weave, sew, and 
“cook all ordinary food exquisitely ;” 
they shall all know how to sing and be 
taught mercy to brutes, courtesy to each 
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other, rigid  truth-speaking, and _ strict 
obedience. And they shall all learn 
Latin, and the history of five cities, 
Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence and 
London. Leading “contented lives, in 

ure air, out of the way of unsightly ob- 
jects, and emancipated from unnecessary 
mechanical occupation,” the little com- 
munity will possess the first conditions 
for the cultivation of the great arts; for 
great art is the expression of a harmoni- 
ous, noble, and simple society. Let us 
wish Mr. Ruskin all success ; and yet the 
path he is taking is strewed with too 
many failures to suggest much hopeful- 
ness — even, we fear, to himself. Utopia 
is not to be gained at a bound ; and there 
will be some trouble in finding appropri- 
ate colonists, to say nothing of compe- 
tent leaders. The ambition is honour- 
able, but one who takes so melancholy a 
view of modern society as Mr. Ruskin 
must fear lest the sons of Belial should 
be too strong forhim. We say that truth 
must prevail, and that all good work 
lasts. Some of us. may believe it, but 
how can those believe it who see in all 
past history nothing but a record of dis- 
mal failures, of arts flourishing only to 
decay, and religions rising to be corrupted 
almost at. their source ? 

What Mr. Ruskin thinks of such mat- 
ters is perhaps. given, most forcibly in a 
singularly eloquent and. pathetic lecture, 
delivered at Dublin, and republished in 
the first: volume of his collected works. 
The subject is the Mystery of Life and 
its Arts, and it is a comment on the mel- 
ancholy text, “What is your life? It is 
even as a vapour that appeareth for a 
little time and then vanisheth away.” 
That truth, which we all have to learn, 
has been taught to Mr. Ruskin as to oth- _ 
ers by bitter personal experience. He 
speaks a little too mournfully, as it may 
seem to his readers, of his own failures in 
life. For ten years he tried to make his 
countrymen understand Turner, and they 
will not even look at the pictures exhib- 
ited in the public galleries. He then 
laboured more prudently at teaching 
architecture, and found much sympathy ; 
but the luxury, the mechanism, and the 
squalid misery of English cities choked 
the impulse; and he turned from streets 
of iron and palaces of crystal to the carv- 
ing of the mountains and the colour of 
the flower. And still, he says, he could 
tell of repeated failures ; for, indeed, who 
may not tell of failure who thinks that the 
seeds sown upon stubborn and weed- 
choked soil are at once to develop into 
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perfect plants? The failure, however, 
whether exaggerated or real, made the 
mystery of life deeper. All enduring 
success, he says, arises from a faith in 
human nature or a belief in immortality ; 
and his own failure was due to a want of 
sufficiently earnest effort to understand 
existence or of purpose to apply his 
knowledge. But the reflection suggested 
a stranger mystery. The arts prosper 
only when endeavouring to proclaim Di- 
vine truth; and yet they have always 
failed to proclaim it. Always at their 
very culminating point they have become 
“ministers to lust and pride.” And we, 
the hearers, are as apathetic as the teach- 
ers. We listen as in a languid dream and 
care nothing for the revelation that 
comes. We profess to believe that men 
are dropping into hell before our faces or 
rising into heaven ; and we don’t much 
care about it, or quite make up our 
minds one way or the other. Go to the 
highest and most earnest of religious 
oets. Milton evidently does not believe 
is own fictions, consciously adapted 
from heathen writers; Dante sees a 


vision of far more intensity; but it is 
still a vision only; a vision full of gro- 
tesque types and fancies, where the doc- 


trines of the Christian Church become 
subordinate to the praise, and are only to 
be understood by the help, of a Floren- 
tine maiden. Or take men still greater 
because raised above controversy and 
strife. What have Homer and Shake- 
speare to tell us of the meaning of the 
world? Both of them think of men as 
the playthings of a mad destiny, where the 
noblest passions are the means of bring- 
ing their heroes to helpless ruin. The 
Christian poet differs from the heathen 
chiefly in this, that he recognizes no gods 
nigh at hand, and that by a petty chance 
the strongest and most righteous perish 
without a word of hope. And mean- 
while, the wise men of the earth, the 
statesmen and the merchants, can only 
tell us to cut each other’s throats, or to 
spend our whole energies in heaping up 
useless wealth. Turn from the wise men 
to the humble workers, and we learn a 
lesson of akind. The lesson is mainly 
the old and simple taught in various 
forms by many men who have felt the 
painful weight of the great riddle too 
much for them, that we are to work and 
hold our tongues. All art consists in the 
effort to bring a little more order out of 
chaos ; and the sense of failure and im- 
perfection is necessary to stimulate us to 
the work. Whatever happiness is to be 
obtained is found in the struggle against 
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disorder. And yet what has been ef- 
fected by all the past generations of man? 
The first of human arts is agriculture, 
and yet there are unreclaimed deserts in 
the Alps, the = centre of Euro 
which could be redeemed by a year’s la- 
bour, and which still blast their inhabi- 
tants into idiocy. And in India (Mr. 
Ruskin was referring to the Orissa fam- 
iné) half a million of people died of hun- 
ger, and we could not bring them a few 
grains of rice. Clothing is the next of 
the arts, and yet how many of us are even 
decently clad? And of building, the art 
which leaves the most enduring remains, 
nothing is left of the greatest part of all 
the skill and strength that have been em- 
ployed but fallen stones to encumber the 
fields and the streams. 

“Must it be always thus?” asks Mr. 
Ruskin ; “is our life forever to be with- 
out profit, without possession?” The 
only answer to be given is a repetition of 
the old advice, to do what good work we 
can, and waste as little as possible. By all 
means let us preach or practise that doc- 
trine, and take such comfort as we can in 
it; but the mystery remains and presses 
upon allsensitive minds. That Mr. Rus- 
kin is inclined to deepen its shades, and 
indeed to take a rather bilious view of 
the universe, may be inferred from this 
brief account of hissentiments. Indeed, 
the common taunt against Calvinism 
often occurs in arather different form. 
beer i don’t you go mad, it is said, if you 
really believe that nine-tenths of man- 
kind are destined to unutterable and 
never-ending torments? But no creed 
known amongst men can quite remove 
the burden. The — of human ef- 
fort, the rarity of excellence, the utter 
helplessness of reason to reduce to order 
the blindly struggling masses of mankind, 
the waste and decay and confusion which 
we see around us, are enough to make us 
hesitate before answering the question, 
What is the meaning of it all? A sensi- 
tive nature, tortured and thrust aside by 
pachydermatous and apathetic persons, 
may well be driven to rash revolt and 
hasty denunciations of society in general. 
At worst, and granting him to be entirely 
wrong, he has certainly more claims on 
our pity than on our contempt. And for 
a moral, if we must have a moral, we can 
only remark, that on the whole Mr. Rus- 
kin supplies a fresh illustration of the 
truth, which has both acynical and an 
elevating side to it, that it is amongst 
the greatest of all blessings to have a 
thick skin and a sound digestion. 
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CHAPTER XXvV. 
THE NEW ACQUAINTANCE DESCRIBED. 


IpIoSsyNCRASY and vicissitude had 
combined to stamp Sergeant Troy as an 
exceptional being. 

He was a man to whom memories were 
an encumbrance, and anticipations a 
superfluity. Simply feeling, considering, 
and caring for what was before his eyes, 
he was vulnerable only in the present. 
His outlook upon time was as a transient 
flash of the eye now and then: that pro- 
jection of consciousness into days gone 

y and to come, which makes the past a 
synonym for the pathetic and the future a 
word for circumspection, was foreign to 
Troy. With htm the past was yesterday ; 
the future, to-morrow; never, the day 
after. 

On this account he might, in certain 
lights, have been regarded as one of the 
most fortunate of his order. For it may 
be argued with great plausibility that 
reminiscence is less an endowment than 
a disease, and that expectation in its onl 
comfortable form — that of absolute fait 
—is practically an impossibility ; whilst 
in the form of hope and the secondary 
compounds, patience, impatience, resolve, 
curiosity, it is a constant fluctuation be- 
tween pleasure and pain. 

Sergeant Troy, being entirely innocent 
of the practice of expectation, was never 
disappointed. To set against this nega- 
tive gain there may have been some posi- 
tive losses from a certain narrowing of 
the higher tastes and sensations which it 
entailed. But limitation of the capacity 
is never recognized as a loss by the loser 
therefrom: in this attribute moral or 
zsthetic poverty contrasts plausibly with 
material, since those who suffer do not 
see it, whilst those who see it do not suf- 
fer. It is not a denial of anything to 
have been always without it, and what 
Troy had never enjoyed he did not miss ; 
but, being fully conscious that what sober 
people = hee 5 he enjoyed, his capacity, 
though really less, seemed greater than 
theirs. 

He was perfectly truthful towards men, 
but to women lied like a Cretan —a sys- 
tem of ethics, above all others, calculated 
to win popularity at the first flush of ad- 
mission into lively society; and the 
possibility of the favour gained being but 
transient had reference only to the future. 

He never passed the line which divides 
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the spruce vices from the ugly; and 
hence, though his morals had never been 
applauded, disapproval of them had fre- 
quently been tempered with a smile. 
This treatment had led to his becoming 
a sort of forestaller of other men’s ex- 
periences of the glorious class, to his 
own aggnndionest as a Corinthian, 
rather than to the moral profit of his 
hearers. 

His reason and his propensities had 
seldom any reciprocating influence, hav- 
ing separated by mutual consent long 
ago: thence it sometimes happened that, 
while his intentions were as honourable as 
could be wished, any particular deed 
formed a dark background which threw 
them into fine relief. The Sergeant’s 
vicious phases being the offspring of im- 
pulse, and his virtuous phases of cool 
meditation, the latter had a modest ten- 
dency to be oftener heard of than seen. 

Troy was full of activity, but his ac- 
tivities were less of a locomotive than a 
vegetative nature; and, never bein 
based upon any original choice of found- 
ation or direction, they were exercised 
on whatever object chance might place 
in their way. Hence, whilst he some- 
times reached the brilliant in speech, 
because that was spontaneous, he fell 
below the commonplace in action, from 
inability to guide incipient effort. He 
had a quick comprehension and consider- 
able force of character; but, being with- 
out the power to combine them, the 
comprehension became engaged with 
trivialities whilst waiting for the will to 
direct it, and the force wasted itself in 
useless grooves through unheeding the 
comprehension. 

He was a fairly well-educated man for 
one of middle class — exceptionally well 
educated for a common soldier. He 
spoke fluently and unceasingly. He 
could in this way be one thing and seem 
another: for instance, he could speak of 
love and think of dinner; call on the 
husband to look at the wife; be eager to 
a my intend to owe. 

he wondrous power of flattery .in 
passados at women is a perception so 
universal as to be remarked upon by 
many people almost as automatically as 
they repeat a proverb, or say they are 
Christians and the like, without thinkin 
much of the enormous corollaries which 
spring from the proposition. Still less is 
it acted upon for the good of the comple- 
mental being alluded to. With the ma- 
jority such an opinion is shelved with all 
those trite aphorisms which require some 
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catastrophe to bring their tremendous 
meanings thoroughly home. When ex- 
pressed with some amount of reflective- 
ness it seems co-ordinate with a belief 
that this flattery must be reasonable to 
be effective. Itis to the credit of men 
that few attempt to settle the question 
by experiment, and it is for their happi- 
ness, perhaps, that accident has never 
settled it for them. Nevertheless, that 
the power of a male dissembler, who b 

the simple process of deluging her wit 

untenable fictions charms the female 
wisely, becomes limitless and absolute to 
the extremity of perdition, is’ a truth 
taught to many by unsought and wring- 
ing occurrences. And some — frequently 
those who are definable as middle-aged 
= though not always — profess to 
ave attained the same knowledge by 
other and converse experiences, ‘and 
jauntily continue their indulgence in such 
experiences with terrible effect. Ser- 
= La was one. He had been 

nown to observe casually that in dealing 
with womankind the only alternative to 
flattery was cursing and swearing. There 
was no third method. “Treat them fair- 
ly, and you are a lost man,” he would 
say. 

This person’s public appearance in 
Weatherbury promptly followed his arri- 
val there. A week or two after the 
shearing, Bathsheba, feeling a nameless 
relief of spirits on account of Boldwood’s 
absence, approached her hayfields and 
looked over the hedge towards the hay- 
makers. They consisted in about equal 
proportions of gnarled and flexuous 
forms, the former being the men, the lat- 
ter the women, who wore tilt bonnets 
covered with nankeen, which hung in a 
curtain upon their shoulders. Coggan 
and Mark Clark were mowing in a less 
forward meadow, Clark humming a tune 
to the strokes of his scythe, to which Jan 
made no attempt to keep time with his. 
In the first mead they were already load- 
ing hay, the women raking it into cocks 
and windrows, and the men tossing it 
upon the waggon. 

From behind the waggon a bright scar- 
let spot emerged, and went on loading 
unconcernedly with the rest. It was the 
gallant Sergeant, who had come haymak- 
ing for pleasure ; and nobody could deny 
that he was doing the mistress of the 
farm real knight-service by this voluntary 
contribution of his labour at a busy time. 

As soon as she had entered the field 
Troy saw her, and sticking his pitchfork 
into the ground and picking up his walk- 
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ing-cane, he came forward. Bathsheba 
blushed with half-angry embarrassment, 
and adjusted her eyes as well as her feet 
to the direct line of her path. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


SCENE ON THE VERGE OF THE HAY- 
MEAD. 


“ Au, Miss Everdene!” said the Ser- 

geant, lifting his diminutive cap. “ Lit- 
tle did I think it was you I was speaking 
to the other night. And yet, if I had re- 
flected, the ‘Queen of the Corn-market’ 
(truth is truth at any hour of the day or 
night, and I heard you so named in Cas- 
terbridge yesterday), the ‘Queen of the 
Corn-market,’ I say, could be no other 
woman. I step across now to beg your 
forgiveness a thousand times for having 
been led by my feelings to express my- 
self too strongly for a stranger. To be 
sure Iam no stranger to the place—I 
am Sergeant Troy, as I told you, and I 
have assisted your uncle in these fields 
no end of times when I was a lad. I 
have been doing the same for you to- 
day.” 
‘I suppose I must thank you for that, 
Sergeant Troy,” said the “ Queen of the 
Corn-market,” in an indifferently grateful 
tone. 

The Sergeant looked hurt and sad. 
“Indeed you must not, Miss Everdene,” 
he said. “Why could you think such a 
thing necessary ?” 

“Tam glad it is not.” 

“ Why ? if I may ask without offence.” 

“Because I don’t much want to thank 


you for anything.” 

“Tam afraid I have made a hole with 
my tongue that my heart will never mend. 
Oh these intolerable times: that ill-luck 
should follow a man for honestly telling 


a woman she is beautiful! ’Twas the 
most I said—you must own that; and 
the least I could say—that I own my- 
self.” 

“There is some talk I could do with- 
out more easily. than money.” 

“Indeed. That remark seems some- 
what digressive.” 

*It means that I would rather have 
your room than your company.” 

“ And I would rather have curses from 
you than kisses from any other woman ; 
so I'll stay here.” 

Bathsheba was absolutely speechless. 
And yet she could not help giving an in- 
terested side-thought to the Sergeant’s 
“yee: 

“Well,” continued Troy, “I suppose 
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there is a praise which is rudeness, and 
that may be mine. At the same time 
there is a treatment which is injustice, 
and that may be yours. Because a plain 
blunt man, who has never been taught 
concealment, speaks out his mind without 
exactly intending it, he’s to be snapped 
off like the son of a sinner.” 

“ Indeed, there’s no such case between 
us,” she said, turning away. “I don’t 
allow strangers to be bold and impudent 
—even in praise of me.” 

“ Ah — it is not the fact but the method 
which offends you,” he said, sorrowfully. 
“ But I have the sad satisfaction of know- 
ing that my words, whether pleasing or 
offensive, are unmistakably true. Would 
you have had me look at you, and tell my 
acquaintance that you are quite a com- 
monplace woman, to save you the em- 
barrassment of being stared at if the 
come near you? NotI. I couldn’t tell 
any such ridiculous lie about a beauty to 
encourage a single woman in England in 
too excessive a modesty.” 

“It is all pretence — what you are say- 
ing!” exclaimed Bathsheba, laughing in 
spite of herself at the Sergeant’s palpable 
method. “You have a rare invention, 


Sergeant Troy. Why couldn't you have 
passed by me that night, and said noth- 


ing ?—that was all I meant to reproach 
you for.” 

“ Because I wasn’t going to,” he said, 
smiling. ‘“ Half the pleasure of a feeling 
lies in being able to express it on the 
spur of the moment, and I let out mine. 
It would have been just the same if you 
had been the reverse person— ugly and 
old —I should have exclaimed about it 
in the same way.” 

“ How long is it since you have been so 
afflicted with strong feeling then ?” 

“Oh, ever since I was big enough to 
know loveliness from deformity.” 

“°Tis to be hoped your sense of the 
difference you speak of doesn’t stop at 
faces, but extends to morals as well.” 

“I won’t speak of morals or religion 
— my own or anybody else’s. Though 
perhaps I should have been a very good 
Christian if you pretty women hadn’t 
made me an idolater.” 

Bathsheba moved on to hide the irre- 
ressible dimplings of merriment. Troy 
ollowed entreatingly. 

“ But — Miss Everdene — you do for- 
give me?” 

“ Hardly.” 

“Why ?.” 

“ You say such things.” 

“JT said you were beautiful, and I’ll 
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say so still, for, by —,so youare! The 
most beautiful ever I saw, or may I fall 
dead this instant! Why, upon my ——” 

“Don’t —don’t! I woa’t listen to 
you — you are so profane !” she said, in 
a restless state between distress at hear- 
ing him and a Jenchant to hear more, 

“T again say you are a most fasci- 
nating woman. There's nothing remark 
able in my saying so, is there? I’m 
sure the fact is evident enough. Miss 
Everdene, my opinion may be too for- 
cibly let out to please you, and, for the 
matter of that, too insignificant to con- 
vince you, but surely it is honest, and 
why can’t it be excused ?” 

“ Because it—it isn’t a correct one,” 
she femininely murmured, 

“Oh fie—fie! Am I any worse for 
breaking the third of that Terrible Ten 
than you for breaking the ninth ?” 

“Well, it doesn’t seem guite true to 
me that I am fascinating,” she replied 
evasively. 

“Not so to you: then I say with all 
respect that, if so, it is owing to your 
modesty, Miss Everdene. But surely 
you must have been told by everybody 
of what everybody notices? and you 
should take their words for it.” 

“ They don’t say so, exactly.” 

“Qh yes, they must!” 

“Well, I mean to my face, as you do,” 
she went on, allowing herself to be fur- 
ther lured into a conversation that in- 
tention had rigorously forbidden. 

“ But you know they think so?” 

“ No— that is — I certainly have heard 
Liddy say they do, but...” She 
paused. 

Capitulation — that was the purport of 
the simple reply, guarded as it was —ca- 
pitulation, unknown to herself. Never 
did a fragile tailless sentence convey a 
more perfect meaning. The careless 
Sergeant smiled within himself, and prob- 
ably the devil smiled too from a loop- 
hole in Tophet, for the moment was the 
turning-point of a career. Her tone and 
mien signified beyond mistake that the 
seed which was to lift the foundation had 
taken root in the chink: the remainder 
was a mere question of time and natural 
seriate changes. 

“There the truth comes out!” said 
the soldier, in reply. ‘“ Never tell me 
that a young lady can live in a buzz of 
admiration without knowing something 
about it. Ah, well, Miss Everdene, you 
are— pardon my blunt way—you are 
rather an injury to our race than other- 
wise. 
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“ How —indeed?” she said, opening 
her eyes. 

“Oh, it is true enough. I may as well 
be hung for a sheep as a lamb (an old 
country saying, not of much account, but 
it will do for a rough soldier), and so I 
will speak my mind, regardless of your 
pleasure, and without hope or intending 
to get your pardon. Why, Miss Ever- 
dene, it is in this manner that your good 
looks may do more harm than good in 
the world.” [The Sergeant looked down 
the mead in pained abstraction.] “ Prob- 
ably some one man on an average falls 
in love with each ordinary woman. She 
can marry him: he is content, and leads 
a useful life. Such women as you a hun- 
dred men always covet — your eyes will 
bewitch scores on scores into an unavail- 
ing fancy for you—you can only marry 
one of that many. Out of these say 
twenty will endeavour to drown the bit- 
terness of despised love in drink: twenty 
more will mope away their lives without 
a wish or attempt to make a.mark in the 
world, because they have no ambition 
apart from their attachment to you: 
twenty more—the susceptible person 
myself possibly among them— will be 
always draggling after you, getting where 
they may just see you, doing desperate 
things. Men are such constant fools! 
The rest may try to get over their pas- 
sion with more or less success. But all 
these men will be saddened. And not 
only those ninety-nine men, but the nine- 
ty-nine women they might have married 
are saddened with them. There’s my tale. 
That’s why I say that a woman so charm- 
ing as yourself, Miss Everdene, is hardly 
a blessing to her race.” 

The handsome Sergeant’s features 
were during this speech as rigid and 
stern as John Knox’s in addressing his 

ay young queen. 
. iter’ be made no reply, he said, 
“Do you read French ?” 

“No: I began, but when I got to the 
verbs, father died,” she said, simply. 

“1 do—when I have an opportunity, 
which latterly has not been often (my 
mother was a Parisian)—and there’s a 
proverb they have, Qui aime bien, chatie 
bien — He chastens who loves well. Do 
you understand me ?”’ 

“ Ah!” she replied, and there was even 
a little tremulousness in the usually cool 
girl’s voice ; “if you can only fight half 
as winningly as you can talk, you are 
able to make a pleasure of a bayonet 
wound!” And then poor Bathsheba in- 
stantly perceived her slip in making this 


‘she went from bad to worse. 
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admission : in hastily trying to retrieve it, 
“ Don’t, 
however, suppose that / derive any 
pleasure from what you tell me.” 

“TI know you do not —I know it per- 
fectly,” said Troy, with much hearty con- 
viction on the exterior of his face: and 
altering the expression to moodiness ; 
“when a dozen men are ready to speak 
tenderly to you, and give the admiration 
you deserve without adding the warning 
you need, it stands to reason that my 
poor rough-and-ready mixture of praise 
and blame cannot convey much pleasure. 
Fool as I may be, I am not so conceited 
as to suppose that.” 

“T think you—are conceited, never- 
theless,” said Bathsheba, hesitatingly, 
and looking askance at a reed she was 
fitfully pulling with one hand, having 
lately grown feverish under the soldier’s 
system of procedure — not because the 
nature of his cajolery was entirely unper- 
ceived, but because its vigor was over- 
whelming. 

“T would not own it to anybody else — 
nor do I exactly to you. Still, there 
might have been some self-conceit in my 
foolish supposition the other night. I 
knew that what I said in admiration 
might be an opinion too often forced 
upon you to give any pleasure, but I cer- 
tainly did think that the kindness of 
your nature might prevent you judgin 
an uncontrolled tongue harshly — whic 
you have done —and thinking badly of 
me, and wounding me this morning, when 
I am working hard to save your hay.” 

“Well, you need not think more of 
that: perhaps you did not mean to be 
rude to me by speaking out your mind: 
indeed, I believe you did not,” said the 
shrewd woman, in painfully innocent 
earnest. “And I thank you for giving 
help here. But—but mind’ you don’t 
speak to me again in that way, or in any 
other, unless I speak to you.” 

“Qh, Miss Bathsheba! That is too 
hard!” 

‘No, it isn’t. Why is it?” 

“You will never speak to me; for I 
shall not be here long. I am soon going 
back again to the miserable monotony of 
drill — and perhaps our regiment will be 
ordered out soon. And yet you take 
away the one little ewe-lamb of pleasure 
that I have in this dull life of mine. 
Well, perhaps generosity is not a woman’s 
most marked characteristic.” 

“When are you going from here?” 
she asked, with some interest. 

“Ina month.” 
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‘“‘ But how can it give you pleasure to 
speak to me ?” 

“Can you ask, Miss Everdene — know- 
ing as you do — what my offence is based 
on? 

“If you do care so much for a silly trifle 
of that kind, then, I don’t mind doing it,” 
she uncertainly and doubtingly answered. 
“But you can’t really care for a word 
from me? you only say so—I think you 
only say so.” . 

“That’s unjust—but I won’t repeat 
the remark. I am too gratified to get 
such a mark of your friendship at any 
price to cavil at the tone. I do, Miss 
Everdene, care for it. You may think a 
man foolish to want a mere word —just a 
good morning. Perhaps he is—lI don’t 
know. But you have never been a man 
looking upon a woman, and that woman 
yourself.” 

“ Well.” 

“ Then you know nothing of what such 
an experience is like —and Heaven for- 
bid that you ever should.” 

“ Nonsense, flatterer! What is it like ? 
I am interested in knowing.” 

“Put shortly, it is not being able to 
think, hear, or look in any direction ex- 
cept one without wretchedness, nor there 
without torture.” 

“ Ah, Sergeant, it won’t do —you are 
pretending,” she said, shaking her head 
dubiously. “ Your words are too dash- 
ing to be true.” 

“I am not, upon the honour of a 
soldier.” 

“But why is it so? —Of course I ask 
for mere pastime.” 

‘ Because you are so distracting — and 
I am so distractéd.” 

* You look like it.” 

“1 am indeed.” 

“Why you only saw me the other 
night, you stupid man.” 

“That makes no difference. 
lightning works instantaneously. 
you then, at once —as I do now.” 

Bathsheba surveyed him curiously, from 
the feet upward, as high as she liked to 
venture her glance, which was not quite 
so high as his eyes. 

“You cannot and you don’t,” she said 
demurely. “There is no such sudden 
feeling in people. I won’t listen to you 
any longer. Dear me,I wish I knew 
what o’clock it is — I am going — I have 
wasted too much time here already.” 

The Sergeant looked at his watch and 
told her. ‘ What, haven’t you a watch, 
Miss ?” he enquired. 


The 
I loved 
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“JT have not just at present—I am 
about to get a new one.” 
You shall be givenone. Yes— 
A gift, Miss Everdene—a 


* No. 


And before she knew what the youn 
man was intending, a heavy gold watc 
was in her hand. 

“It is an unusually good one for a 
man like me to possess,” he quietly said. 
“That watch has a history. Press the 
spring and open the back.” 

She did so. 

“‘ What do you see ?” 

* A crest and a motto.” 

“A coronet with five points, and be- 
neath, Cedit amor rebus —‘ Love yields 
to circumstance.’ It’s the motto of the 
Earls of Severn. That watch belonged 
to the last lord, and was given to my 
mother’s husband, a medical man, for his 
use till I came of-age, when it was to be 
given to me. It was all the fortune that 
ever I inherited. That watch has regu- 
lated imperial interests in its time — the 
stately ceremonial, the courtly assigna- 
tion, pompous travels, and lordly sleeps. 
Now it is yours.” 

“But, Sergeant Troy, I cannot take 
this —I cannot!” she exclaimed, with 
round-eyed wonder. “A gold watch! 
What are you doing? Don’t be sucha 
dissembler !” 

The Sergeant retreated to avoid re- 
ceiving back his gift, which she held 
out persistently towards him. Bathsheba 
followed as he retired. 

“ Keep it —do, Miss Everdene — keep 
it!” said the erratic child of impulse. 
“The fact of your possessing it makes 
it worth ten times as much to me. A 
more plebeian one will answer my pur- 
pose just as well, and the pleasure of 
knowing whose heart my old one beats 
against — well, I won’t speak of that. It 
is in far worthier hands than ever it has 
been in before.” 

“ But indeed I can’t have it!” she 
said, in a perfect simmer of distress, 
“ Oh, how can you do such a thing; that 
is, if you really mean it! Give me your 
dead father’s watch, and such a valuable 
one! You should not be so reckless, 
indeed, Sergeant Troy.” 

“ T loved my father: good ; but better, 
I love you more. That’s howI can do 
it,” said the Sergeant, with an intonation 
of such exquisite fidelity to nature that it 
was evidently not all acted now. Her 
beauty, which, whilst it had been qui- 
escent, he had praised in jest, had in its 
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animated phases moved him to earnest ; 
and though his seriousness was less than 
she imagined, it was probably more than 
he imagined himself. 

Bathsheba was brimming with agitated 
bewilderment, and she said, in half-sus- 
picious accents of feeling, “Can it be! 
Oh, how can it be, that you care for me, 
and so suddenly! You have seen so 
little of me: I may not be really so—so 
nice-looking as I seem to you. Please, 
do take it; oh,do! I cannot and will 
not have it. Believe me, your generosity 
is too great. I have never done youa 
single kindness, and why should you be 
so kind to me?” 

A factitious reply had been again upon 
his lips, but it was again suspended, and 
he looked at her with an arrested eye. 
The truth was, that as she now stood 
excited, wild, and honest as the day, her 
alluring beauty bore out so fully the 
epithets he had bestowed upon it that he 
was quite startled at his temerity in ad- 
vancing them as false. He said mechani- 
cally, “ Ah, why ?” and continued to look 
at her. 

“And my workfolk see me following 
you about the field, and are wondering. 
Oh, this is dreadful!” she went on, un- 
conscious of the transmutation she was 
effecting. 

“I did not quite mean you to accept it 
at first, for it is my one poor patent of 
nobility,” he broke out bluntly; “ but, 
upon my soul, I wish you would now. 
Without any shamming, come! Don’t 
deny me the happiness of wearing it for 
my sake? But you are too lovely even to 
care to be kind as others are.” 

“No, no; don’t say so. I have 
reasons for reserve which I cannot ex- 
plain.” 

“Let it be, then, let it be,” he said, re- 
ceiving back the watch at last; “I must 
be leaving you now. And will you speak 
to me for these few weeks of my stay?” 

“Indeed I will. Yet, I don’t know if 
I will! Oh, why did you come and dis- 
turb me so!” 

“Perhaps in setting a gin, I have 
caught myself. Such things have hap- 
pened. Well, will you let me work in 
your fields ?” he coaxed. 

“Yes, I suppose so; if it is any plea- 
sure to you.” 

“ Miss Everdene, I thank you.” 

* No, no.” 

“ Good-bye ! ” 

The Sergeant lifted the cap from the 
slope of his head, bowed, replaced it, 
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and returned to the distant group of hay- 
makers. 

Bathsheba could not face the haymak- 
ers now. Her heart erratically flitting 
hither and thither from perplexed excite- 
ment, hot, and almost tearful, she re- 
treated homewards, murmuring, “ Oh, 
what have I done! what does it mean! 
I wish I knew how much of it was true!” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
HIVING THE BEES. 


THE Weatherbury bees were late in 
their swarming this year. It was in the 
latter part of June, and the day after the 
interview with Troy in the hayfield, that 
Bathsheba was standing in her garden, 
watching a swarm in the air and guessing 
their probable settling-place. Not only 
were they late this year, but unruly. 
Sometimes throughout a whole season all 
the swarms would alight on the lowest 
attainable bough—such as part of a 
currant-bush or espalier apple-tree ; next 
year they would, with just the same 
unanimity, make straight off to the 
uppermost member of some tall, gaunt 
costard, or quarrington, and there defy 
all invaders who did not come armed 
with ladders and staves to take them. 

This was the case at present. Bath- 
sheba’s eyes, shaded by one hand, were 
following the ascending multitude against 
the unexplored stretch of blue till they 
ultimately halted by one of the unwieldy 
trees spoken of. A process was ob- 
servable somewhat analogous to that of 
alleged formations of the universe, time 
and times ago. The bustling swarm had 
swept the sky in a scattered and uniform 
haze, which now thickened to a nebulous 
centre: this giided on to a bough and 
grew still denser, till it formed a solid 
black spot upon the light. 

The men and women being all busily 
engaged in saving the hay —even Liddy 
had left the house for the purpose of 
lending a hand — Bathsheba resolved to 
hive the bees herself, if possible. She 
had dressed the hive with herbs and 
honey, fetched a ladder, brush, and crook, 
ma¢le herself impregnable with an armour 
of leather gloves, straw hat, and large 
gauze veil — once green but now faded to 
snuff colour—and ascended a dozen 


rungs of the ladder. 
not ten 
ning to have a strange power in agitating 
her. 

“Miss Everdene, let me assist you; 


At once she heard, 
— off, a voice that was begin- 
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you should not attempt such a feat 
alone.” . i 

Troy was just opening the garden gate. 

Bathsheba feng down the roth ok, 
and empty hive, pulled the skirt of her 
dress tightly round her ankles in a tre- 
mendous flurry, and as well as she could 
slid down the ladder. By the time she 
reached the bottom Troy was there also, 
and he stooped to pick up the hive. 

“ How fortunate I am to have dropped 
in at this moment!” exclaimed the Ser- 
geant. 

She found her voice in a minute. 
“What! and will you shake them in for 
me?” she asked, in what, for a defiant 
girl, was a faltering way; though, for a 
timid girl, it would have seemed a brave 
way enough. 

“Will I!” said Troy. “ Why, of 
course I will. How blooming you are 
to-day!” Troy flung down his cane and 
put his foot on the ladder to ascend. 

“But you must have on the veil and 
gloves, or you’ll be stung fearfully ! ” 

“ Ah, yes. I must put on the veil and 
gloves. Will you kindly show me how 
to fix them properly ?” 

“And you must have the broad-brim- 
med hat, too; for your cap has no brim 
to keep the veil off, and they’d reach 
your face.” 

“The broad-brimmed hat, too, by all 
means.” 

So a whimsical fate ordered that her 
hat should be taken off — veil and all at- 
tached — and placed upon his head, Troy 
tossing his own into a gooseberry bush. 
Then the veil had to be tied at its lower 
edge round his collar and the gloves put 
on him. 

He looked such an extraordinary object 
in this guise that, flurried as she was, she 
could not avoid laughing outright. It 
was the removal of yet another stake 
from the palisade of cold manners which 
had kept him off. 

Bathsheba looked on from the ground 
whilst he was busy sweeping and shaking 
the bees from the tree, holding up the hive 
with the other hand for them to fall into. 
She made use of an unobserved minute 
whilst his attention was absorbed in the 
operation to arrange her plumes a little. 
He came down holding the hive at arm’s 
length, behind which trailed a cloud of 
bees. 

“Upon my life,” said Troy, through the 
veil, “holding up this hive makes one’s 
arm ache worse than a week of sword- 
exercise.” When the manceuvre was 
complete he approached her. “Would 
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you be good enough to untie me and let 
me out? I am nearly stifled inside this 
silk cage.” 

To hide her embarrassment during the 
unwonted process of untying the string 
about his neck, she said : 

oat have never seen that you spoke 
a What ?” 

“ The sword-exercise.” 

“ Ah! would you like to?” said Troy. 

Bathsheba hesitated. She had heard 
wondrous reports from time to time by 
dwellers in Weatherbury, who had by 
chance sojourned awhile in Casterbridge, 
near the barracks, of this strange and 
glorious performance, the sword-exercise. 
Men and boys who had peeped through 
chinks or over walls into the barrack-yard 
returned with accounts of its being the 
most flashing affair conceivable ; accou- 
trements and weapons glistening like 
stars — here, there, around —yet all by 
rule and compass. So she said mildly 
what she felt strongly. 

“Yes; I should like to see it very 
much.” 

“ And so you shall; you shall see me 
go through it.” 

“No! How?” 

“ Let me consider.” 

“Not with a walking-stick—I don’t 
care to see that. It must be a real 
sword,” 

“Yes, I know; and I have no sword 
here; but I think I could get one by the 
evening. Now, will you do this?” 

Troy bent over her and murmured 
some suggestion in a low voice. 

“Oh, no, indeed!” said Bathsheba, 
blushing. ‘“ Thank you very much, but I 
couldn’t on any account.” 

“Surely you might? Nobody would 
know.” 

She shook her head, but with a weak- 
ened negation. “If I were to,” she said, 
“I must bring Liddy, too. Might I 
not?” 

Troy looked far away. “I don’t see 
why you want to bring her,” he said 
coldly. 

An unconscious look of assent in Bath- 
sheba’s eyes betrayed that something 
more than his coldness had made her also 
feel that Liddy would be superfluous in 
the suggested scene. She had felt it, 
even whilst making the proposal. 

“ Well, I won’t bring Liddy —and I'll 
come. But only fora very short time,” 
she added ; “a very short time.” 

“It will not take five minutes,” said 
Troy. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE HOLLOW AMID THE FERNS. 


Tue hill opposite one end of Bath- 
sheba’s dwelling extended into an uncul- 
tivated tract of land, covered at this sea- 
son with tall thickets of brake fern, 
plump and diaphanous from recent rapid 
growth, and radiant in hues of clear and 
untainted green. 

At eight o’clock this midsummer even- 
ing, whilst the bristling ball of gold in the 
west still swept the tips of the ferns with 
its long, luxuriant rays, a soft brushing- 
by of garments might have been heard 
among them, and Bathsheba appeared in 
their midst, their soft, feathery arms ca- 
ressing her up to her shoulders. She 
paused, turned, went back over the hill 
and down again to her own door, whence 
she cast a farewell glance upon the spot 
she had just left, having resolved not to 
remain near the place after all. 

She sawa dim spot of artificial red 
moving round the shoulder of the rise. 
It disappeared on the other side. 

She waited one minute —two minutes 
—thought of Trcey’s disappointment at 
her non-fulfilment of a promised engage- 
ment, tossed on her hat again, ran up the 

a. den, clambered over the bank, and fol- 
She was 


owed the original direction. 
now literally trembling and panting at 
this her temerity in such an errant under- 
taking ; her breath came and went quick- 
ly, and her eyes shone with an infrequent 


light. Yet go she must. She reached 
the verge of a pitin the middle of the 
ferns. Troy stood in the bottom, look- 
ing up towards her. 

“T heard you rustling through the 
fern before I saw you,” he said, coming 
up and giving her his hand to help her 
down the slope. 

The pit was a hemispherical concave, 
naturally formed, with atop diameter of 
about thirty feet, and shallow enough to 
allow the sunshine to reach their heads. 
Standing in the centre, the sky overhead 
was met byacircular horizon of fern: 
this grew nearly to the bottom of the 
slope and then abruptly ceased. The 
middle within the belt of verdure was 
floored with a thick flossy carpet of moss 
and grass intermingled, so yielding that 
the foot was half buried within it. 

“Now,” said Troy, producing the 
sword, which, as he raised it into the sun- 
light, gleamed a sort of greeting, like a 
living thing, “first, we have four right 
and hor left cuts ; four right and four 
left thrusts. Infantry cuts and guards 
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are more interesting than ours, to my 
mind; but they are not so swashing, 
They have seven cuts and three thrusts, 
So much as apreliminary. Well, next, 
our cut one is as if os were sowing your 
corn—so.” Bathsheba saw a sort of 
rainbow, upside down in the air, and 
Troy’s arm was still again. “Cut two, as 
if you were hedging—so. Three, as if 
you were reaping—so. Four, as if you 
were threshing —in that way. Then the 
same on the left. The thrusts are these: 
one, two, three, four, right; one, two, 
three, four, left.” He repeated them. 
“Have ’em again?” he said. “One, 
two——” 

She hurriedly interrupted : “ I’d rather 
not; though I don’t mind your twos and 
fours ; but your ones and threes are terri- 
ble!” 

“Very well. I'll let you off the ones 
and threes. Next, cuts, points, and 
guards altogether.” Troy duly exhibited 
them. “Then there’s pursuing practice, 
in this way.” He gave the movements 
as before. “There, those are the stereo- 
typed forms. The infantry have two 
most diabolical upward cuts, which we 
are too humane to use. Like this— 
three, four.” 

“ How murderous and bloodthirsty ! ” 

“They are rather deathy. Now I’ll be 
more interesting, and let you see some 
loose play—giving all the cuts and 
points, infantry and cavalry, quicker than 
lightning, and as promiscuously — with 
just enough rule to regulate instinct and 
yet not to fetter it. You are my antag- 
onist, with this difference from real war- 
fare, that I shall miss you every time by 
one hair’s breadth, or perhaps two. Mind 
you don’t flinch, whatever you do.” 

“Ill be sure not to!” she said in- 
vincibly. 

2 He pointed to about a yard in front of 
im. 

Bathsheba’s adventurous spirit was be- 
ginning to find some grains of relish in 
these highly novel proceedings. She 
took up her position as directed, facing 
Troy. 

“‘ Now just to learn whether you have 
pluek enough to let me do what I wish, 
I'll give you a preliminary test.” 

He flourished the sword by way of 
introduction number two, and the next 
thing of which she was conscious was 
that the point and blade of the sword 
were darting with a gleam towards her 
left side, just above her hip; then of 
their reappearance on her right side, 
emerging as it were from between her 
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ribs, having apparently passed through 
her body. The third item of conscious- 
ness was that of seeing the same sword, 
perfectly clean and free from blood, held 
vertically in Troy’s hand (in the position 
technically called “recover swords ”). 
All was as quick as electricity. 

“Oh!” she cried out in affright, press- 
ing her hand to her side. “Have you 
run me through ?—no, you have not! 
Whatever have you done!” 

“TI have not touched you,” said Tro 
quietly. “It was mere sleight of hand. 
The sword passed behind you. Now 
you are not afraid, are you? Because if 
. you are I can’t perform. I give my 

word that I will not only not hurt you, 
but not once touch you.” 

“I don’t think I'am afraid. You are 
quite sure you will not hurt me ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“Is the sword very sharp ?” 

“Oh no—only stand as still as a 
statue. Now!” 

In an instant the atmosphere was trans- 
formed to Bathsheba’s eyes. Beams of 
light caught from the low sun’s rays, 
above, around, in front of her, well-nigh 
shut out earth and heaven —all emitted 
in the marvellous evolutions of Troy’s re- 
flecting blade, which seemed everywhere 
at once, and yet nowhere specially. 
These circumambient gleams were ac- 
companied by a keen sibilation that was 
almost a whistling — also springing from 
alt sides of her at once. In short, she 
was enclosed in a firmament of light, and 
of sharp hisses, resembling a sky-full of 
meteors close at hand. 

Never since the broad-sword became 
the national weapon, had there been more 
dexterity shown in its management than 
by the hands of Sergeant Troy, and never 
had he been in such splendid temper for 
the performance as nowin the evening 
sunshine among the ferns with Bathsheba. 
It may safely be asserted with respect to 
the closeness of his cuts, that had it been 
possible for the edge of the sword to 
leave in the air a permanent substance 
wherever it flew past, the space left un- 
touched would have been a complete 
mould of Bathsheba’s figure. 

Behind the luminous streams of this 
aurora militaris, she could see the hue 
of Troy’s sword-arm, spread ina scarlet 
haze over the space covered by its mo- 
tions, like a twanged bowstring, and be- 
hind all Troy himself, mostly facing her ; 
sometimes, to show the rear cuts, half 
turned away, his eye nevertheless always 
keenly measuring her breadth and out- 
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line, and his lips tightly closed in sus- 
tained effort. Next, his movements 
lapsed slower, and she could see them 
individually. The hissing of the sword 
had ceased, and he stopped entirely. 

‘That outer loose lock of hair wants 
tidying,” he said, before she had moved 
or spoken. “ Wait: I’ll do it for you.” 

An arc of silver shone on her right 
side: the sword had descended. The 
lock dropped to the ground. 

“Bravely borne!” said Troy. “ You 
didn’t flinch a shade’s thickness. Won- 
derful in a woman!” 

“It was because I didn’t expect it. O 
you. have spoilt my hair!” 

“Only once more.” 

“No—no! Iam afraid of you —in- 
deed I am!” she cried. 

“I won’t touch you at all—not even 
your hair. I am only going to kill that 
caterpillar settlingon you. Now: still!” 

It appeared that:a caterpillar had come 
from the fern and chosen the front of her 
boddice as his resting place. She saw 
the point glisten towards her bosom, and 
seemingly enter it. Bathsheba closed 
her eyes in the full persuasion that she 
was killed at last. However, feeling just 
as usual, she opened them again. 

“ There it is, look,” said the Sergeant, 
holding his sword before her eyes. 

The caterpillar was spitted upon its 

int. 

“Why it is magic!” said Bathsheba, 
amazed. 

“O no— dexterity. 


I merely gave 
point to your bosom where the caterpillar 
was, and instead of running you through 
checked the extension a thousandth of 
an inch short of your surface.” 

“ But how could you chop off a curl of 
my hair with a sword that has no edge ?” 


“No edge! This sword will shave 
like a razor. Look here.” 

He touched the palm of his hand with 
the blade, and then, lifting it, showed her 
a thin shaving of scarf-skin dangling 
therefrom. 

“ But you said before beginning that it 
was blunt and couldn’t cut me!” 

“That was to get you to stand still, 
and so ensure your safety. The risk of 
injuring you through — moving was 
too great not to compel me to tell you an 
untruth to obviate it.” 

She shuddered. “I have been within 
an inch of my life, and didn’t know it!” 

“More precisely ee you have 
been within half an inch of being pared 
alive two hundred and ninety-five times.” 

“ Cruel, cruel, ’tis of you!” 
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“You have been perfectly safe never- 
theless. My sword never errs.” And 
Troy returned the weapon to the scab- 
bard. 

Bathsheba, overcome by a _ hundred 
tumultuous feelings resulting from the 
scene, abstractedly sat down on a tuft of 
heather. 

“TI must leave you now,” said Troy 
softly. “And I’ll venture to take and 
keep this in remembrance of you.” 

She saw him stoop to the grass, pick 
up the winding lock which he had sev- 
ered from her manifold tresses, twist it 
round his fingers, unfasten a button in 
the breast of his coat, and carefully put 
it inside. She felt powerless to with- 
stand or deny him. He was altogether 
too much for her, and Bathsheba seemed 
as one who, facing a reviving wind, finds 
it to blow so strongly that it stops the 
breath. 

He drew near and said, “I must be 
leaving you.” He drew nearer still. A 
minute later and she saw his scarlet form 
disappear amid the ferny thicket, almost 
in a flash, like a brand swiftly waved. 

That minute’s interval had brought the 
blood beating into her face, set her sting- 
ing as if aflame to the very hollows of 
her feet, and enlarged emotion toa - * 
t 


pass which quite swamped thought. 
had brought upon her a stroke resulting, 
as did that of Moses in Horeb, in a liquid 


stream—here a stream of tears. She 
felt like one who has sinned a great sin. 

The circumstance had been the gentle 
dip of Troy’s mouth downward upon her 
own. He had kissed her. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
PARTICULARS OF A TWILIGHT WALK. 


WE now see the element of folly dis- 
tinctly mingling with the many varying 
particulars which made up the character 
of Bathsheba Everdene. It was almost 
foreign to her intrinsic nature. It was 
introduced as lymph on the dart of Eros, 
and eventually permeated and coloured 
her whole constitution. Bathsheba, 
though she had too much understanding 
to be entirely governed by her womanli- 
ness, had too much womanliness to use 
her understanding to the best advantage. 
Perhaps in no minor point does woman 
astonish her helpmate more than in the 
strange power she possesses of believing 
cajoleries that she knows to be false — 
except, indeed, in that of being utterly 
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sceptical on strictures that she knows to 
be true. 

Bathsheba loved Troy in the way that 
only self-reliant women love when they 
abandon their self-reliance. When a 
strong woman recklessly throws awa 
her strength she is worse than a wea 
woman who has never had any strength 
to throw away. One source of her inad- 
equacy is the novelty of the occasion. 
She has never had practice in making the 
best of such a condition. Weakness is 
doubly weak by being new. 

Bathsheba was not conscious of guile 
in this matter. Though in one sense a 
woman of the world, it was, after all, that 
world of day-light coteries, and green car- 
pets, wherein cattle form the passing 
crowd and winds the busy hum; where 
a quiet family of rabbits or hares lives on 
the other side of your party-wall, where 
your neighbour is everybody in the tyth- 
ing, and where calculation is confined to 
market-days. Of the fabricated tastes of 
good fashionable society she knew but 
little, and of the formulated self-indul- 
gence of bad, nothing at all. Had her 
utmost thoughts in this direction been 
distinctly worded (and by herself they 
never were) they would only have amount- 
ed to such a matter as that she felt her 
impulses to be pleasanter guides than 
her discretion. Her love was entire as a 
child’s, and though warm as summer it 
was fresh as spring. Her culpability la 
in her making no attempt to control feel- 
ing by subtle and careful inquiry into 
consequences. She could show others 
the steep and thorny way, but “reck’d 
not her own rede.” 

And Troy’s deformities lay deep down 
from a woman’s vision, whilst his em- 
bellishments were upon the very surface ; 
thus contrasting with homely Oak, whose 
defects were patent to the blindest, and 
whose virtues were as metals in a mine. 

The difference between love and re- 
spect was markedly shown in her con- 
duct. Bathsheba had spoken of her in- 
terest in Boldwood with the greatest free- 
dom to Liddy,-but she had only com- 
muned with her own heart concerning 
Troy. 

All this infatuation Gabriel saw, and 
was troubled thereby from the time of 
his daily journey a-field to the time of his 
return, and on to the small hours of many 
anight. That he was not beloved had 
hitherto been his great sorrow; that 
Bathsheba was getting into the toils was 
now a sorrow greater than the first, and 
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one which nearly obscured it. It was 
a result which paralleled the oft-quoted 
observation of Hippocrates concerning | 
physical pains. 

That is a noble though perhaps an 
unpromising love which not even the 
fear of breeding aversion in the bosom 
of the one beloved can deter from com- 
bating his or her errors. Oak deter- 
aisal to speak to his mistress. He 
would base his appeal on what he con- 
sidered her unfair treatment of Farmer 
Boldwood, now absent from home. 

An opportunity occurred one evening 
when she had gone for a short walk 
by a path through the neighbouring corn- 
fields. It was dusk when Oak, who had 
not been far a-field that day, took the 
same path and met her returning, quite 
pensively, as he thought. 

The wheat was now tall, and the path 
was narrow; thus the way was quite a 
sunken groove between the embrowing 
thicket on either side. Two persons 
could not walk abreast without damaging 
the crop, and Oak stood aside to let her 

ass. 

“Oh, is it Gabriel?” she said, “ you 
are taking a walk too. Good night.” 

“] thought I would come to meet you, 
as it is rather late,” said Oak, turning 
and following at her heels when she ha 
brushed somewhat quickly by him. 

“Thank you, indeed, but I am not 
very fearful.” 

‘“*Oh no; but there are bad characters 
about.” 

“ T never meet them.” 

Now Oak, with marvellous ingenu- 
ity, had been going to introduce the gal- 
lant Sergeant through the channel of 
“bad characters.” But all at once the 
scheme broke down, it suddenly occur- 
ring to him that this was rather a clumsy 
way, and too bare-faced to begin with. 
He tried another preamble. 

“ And as the man who would naturally 
come to meet you is away from home, 
too—I mean Farmer Boldwood — why, 
thinks I, I’ll go,” he said. 

“ Ah, yes.” She walked on without 
turning her head, and for many steps 
nothing further was heard from her quar- 
ter than the rustle of her dress against 
the heavy corn-ears. Then she resumed 
rather tartly : 

“] don’t quite understand what you 
meant by saying that Mr. Boldwood 
would naturally come to meet me.” 

“‘] meant on account of the wedding 





which they say is likely to take place be- 
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tween you and him, Miss. Forgive my 
speaking plainly.” 

“They say what is not true,” she re- 
turned quickly. “No marriage is likely 
to take place between us.” 

Gabriel now put forth his unobscured 
opinion, for the moment had come. 
“Well, Miss Everdene,” he said, “ put- 
ing aside what people say, I never in my 
life saw any courting if his is not court- 
ing of you.” 

Bathsheba would probably have termi- 
nated the conversation there and then by 
flatly forbidding the subject, had not a 
conscious weakness of position allured 
her to palter and argue in endeavours to 
better it. 

“ Since this subject has been men- 
tioned,” she said very emphatically, * I 
am glad of the opportunity of clearing up a 
mistake which is very common and very 
provoking. I didn’t definitely promise 
Mr. Boldwood anything. I have never 
cared forhim. I respect him, and he has 
urged me to marry him: But I have 
given him no distinct answer. As soon 
as he returns I shall do so; and the an- 
swer will be that I cannot think of marry- 
ing him.” 

e People are full of mistakes, seeming- 

“ They are.” 

“The other day they said you were 
trifling with him, and you almost proved 
that you were not; lately they have said 
that you are not, and you straightway be- 
gin to show ——” 

“ That I am, I suppose you mean.” 

“ Well I hope they speak the truth.” 

“They do, but wrongly applied. I 
don’t trifle with him, but then, I have 
nothing to do with him.” 

Oak was unfortunately led on to speak 
of Boldwood’s rival in a wrong tone to 
her after all. “I wish you had never 
met that young Sergeant Troy, Miss,” 
he sighed. 

Bathsheba’s _ steps 
spasmodic. “Why?” she asked. 

“ He is not good enough for you.” 

“ Did any one tell you to speak to me 
like this?” 

“ Nobody at all.” 

“Then it appears to me that Sergeant 
Troy does not concern us here,” she 
said, intractably. “ Yet I must say that 
Sergeant Troy is an educated man, and 
quite worthy of any woman. He is well 
born.” 

“His being higher in learning and 
birth than the ruck of soldiers is any- 


became faintly 
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thing but a proof of his worth. It shows 
his course to be downward.” 

“ I cannot see what this has to do with 
our conversation. Mr. Troy’s course is 
not by any means downward ; and his 
superiority zs a proof of his worth.” 

“I believe him to have no conscience 
at all. And I cannot help begging you, 
Miss, to have nothing to do with him. 
Listen to me this once — only this once ! 
I don’t say he’s such a bad man as I have 
fancied —I pray to God he is not. But 
since we don’t exactly know what he is, 
why not behave as if he might be bad, 
simply for your own safety ? Don’t trust 
him, mistress; I ask you not to trust 
him so.” 

“ Why, pray?” 

“I like soldiers, but this one I do not 
like,” he said sturdily. “The nature of 
his calling may have tempted him astray, 
and what is mirth to the neighbours is 
ruin to the woman. When he tries to 
talk to te again, why not turn away 
with a short ‘Good day ;’ and.-when you 
see him coming one way, turn the other. 
When he says any thing laughable, fail 
to see the point and don’t smile, and 
speak of him before those who will re- 
port your talk as ‘that fantastical man,’ 
or ‘that Sergeant What’s-his-name.’ 
‘That man of a family that has come to 
the dogs.’ Don’t be unmannerly towards 
him, but harmless-uncivil, and so get rid 
of the man.” 

No Christmas robin detained by a 
window-pane ever pulsed as did Bath- 
sheba now. 

“I say—I say again—that it doesn’t 
become you to talk about him. Why he 
should be mentioned passes me quite!” 
she exclaimed desperately. “I know 
this, th-th-that he is a thoroughly consci- 
entious man — blunt sometimes even to 
rudeness — but always speaking his mind 
about you plain to your face!” 

“ Oh. ” 

“He is as good as anybody in this 
parish! He is very particular too about 
going to church — yes, he is!” 

“T am afeard nobody ever saw him 
there. I never did certainly.” 

“ The reason of that is,” she said eager- 
ly, “ that he goes in privately by the old 
tower door, just when the service com- 
mences, and sits at the back of the gal- 
ery. He told me so.” 

This supreme instance of Troy’s good- 
ness fell upon Gabriel’s ears like the 
thirteenth stroke of a crazy clock. It 
was not only received with utter incre- 
dulity as regarded itself, but threw a 
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doubt on all the assurances that had pre- 
ceded it. 

Oak was grieved to find how entirely 
she trusted him. He brimmed with deep 
feeling as he replied in a steady voice, 
the steadiness of which was spoilt by the 
palpableness of his great effort to keep 
it so: — 

“ You know, mistress, that I love you, 
and shall love you always. I only men- 
tion this to bring to your mind that at 
any rate I would wish to do you no harm: 
beyond that.I put it aside. I have lost 
in the race for money and good things, 
and I am not such a fool as to pretend 
to you now I am poor, and you have got 
altogether above me. But, Bathsheba, 
dear mistress, this I beg you to consider 
—that both to keep yourself well hon- 
oured among the workfolk, and in com- 
mon generosity to an honourable man 
who loves you as well as I, you should 
be more discreet in your bearing towards 
this soldier.” 

“Don’t, don’t, don’t!” she exclaimed, 
in a choking voice. 

“ Are you not more to me than my 
own affairs, and even life?” he went on. 
“Come, listen to me! I am six years 
older than you, and Mr. Boldwood is ten 

ears older than I, and consider —I do 
ome you to consider before it is too late 
— how safe you would be in his hands!” 

Oak’s allusion to his own love for her 
lessened, to some extent, her anger at 
his interference ; but she could not real- 
ly forgive him for letting his wish to mar- 
ry her be eclipsed by his wish to do her 
good, any more than his slighting treat- 
ment of Troy. 

“I wish you to go elsewhere,” she 
said, a paleness of face invisible to the 
eye being suggested by the trembling 
words. “Do not remain on this farm 
any longer. I don’t want you—I beg 
you to go!” 

“ That’s nonsense,” said Oak, calmly. 
“ This is the second time you have pre- 
tended to dismiss me, and what’s the 
use of it?” 

“ Pretended !+ You shall go, sir — your 
lecturing I will not hear! Iam mistress 
here” 

“Go, indeed — what folly will you say 
next? Treating me like Dick, Tom, and 
Harry, when you know that a short time 
ago my position was as good as yours! 
Upon my life, Batheheba, it is too bare- 
faced. You know too that I can’t go 
without putting things in such a strait as 

ou wouldn’t get out of I can’t tell when. 





nless, indeed, you’ll promise to have an 
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understanding man as bailiff, or manager, 
or something. I'll go at once if you'll 
promise that.” 

“T shall have no bailiff; I shall con- 
tinue to be my own manager,” she said 
decisively. 

“Very well, then; you should be 
thankful to me for staying. How would 
the farm go on with nobody to mind it 
but a woman? But mind this, I don’t 
wish you to feel you owe me anything. 
Not I. What I do, I do. Sometimes I 
say I should be as glad as a bird to leave 
the place — for don’t suppose I’m content 
to be anobody. I was made for better 
things. However, I don’t like to see 

our concerns going to ruin, as they must 
if you keep in this mind. .. . I hate tak- 
ing my own measure so plainly, but upon 
my life your provoking ways make a man 
say what he wouldn’t dream of other times! 
I own to being rather interfering. But 
you know well enough how it is, and who 
she is that I like too well, and feel too 
much like a fool about to be civil to her.” 

It is more than probable that she pri- 
vately and unconsciously respected him 
a little for this grim fidelity, which had 
been shown in his tone even more than 
in his words. At any rate she murmured 


something to the effect that he might 
stay if he wished. She said more dis- 
tinctly, “‘ Will you leave me alone now ? 
I don’t order it as a mistress —I ask it 
as a woman, and I expect you not to be 
so uncourteous as to refuse.” 

“Certainly I will, Miss Everdene,” 


said Gabriel, gently. He wondered that 
the request should have come at this 
moment, for the strife was over, and they 
were on a most desolate hill far from any 
human habitation, and the hour was get- 
ting late. He stood still and allowed her 
to get far ahead of him till he could only 
see her form upon the sky. i 
A distressing explanation of this 
anxiety to be rid of him at that point now 
cntead. A figure Sag oe rose from 
the earth beside her. The shape beyond 
all doubt was Troy’s. Oak would not be 
even a possible listener, and at once 
turned back till a good two hundred ‘es 
were between the lovers and himself. 
Gabriel went home by way of the 
churchyard. In passing the tower he 
thought of what she had said about the 
Sergeant’s virtuous habit of entering the 
church unperceived at the beginning of 
service. Believing that the little gallery 
door alluded to was — disused, he as- 
cended the external flight of steps at the 
top of which it stood, and examined it. 
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The pale lustre yet hanging in the north- 
western heaven was sufficient to show 
that a sprig of ivy had grown from the 
wall across the door to a length of more 
than a foot, delicately tying the panel to 
the stone jamb. It was a decisive proof 
that the door had not been opened at 
least since Troy came back to Weather- 
bury. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE LONDON IN- 
STITUTION, JANUARY 28, 1874. 


THE history of the decipherment of the 
cuneiform or wedge-shaped inscriptions 
of Assyria is a story of patience, of 
acuteness, and of perseverance. When 
Grotefend, at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, demonstrated that a certain 
group of letters on the monuments of 
Persepolis represented the name of the 

eat Persian monarch Darius, the prob- 
em was virtually solved. Burnouf, Las- 
sen, and Rawlinson followed up the path 
which had thus been opened out for 
them ; and the publication by the last 
scholar of the long inscription of Be- 
histun, in which Darius Hystaspis nar- 
rates the successful history of his troubled 
reign, enabled the student to become as 


‘familiar with the ancient language of 


Persia as with the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament. It was found to be one 
—— related to the Sanskrit of India, 
though representing a rather later form 
of speech than the Zend of the sacred 
books of the Parsees in which the doc- 
trines of Zoroastrianism. have been pre- 
served down to our own day. But side 
by side with these Persian legends we 
always find two other kinds of cuneiform 
writing, which do not use the same al- 
phabet as that of the Persian inscrip- 
tions, but one infinitely more complex. 
By the help of the proper names, the 
reading of these two other texts was de- 
termined, and the syllabaries in which 
they were written were made out. It 
was then discovered that the one text 
revealed a Semitic language, nearly al- 
lied to Hebrew, while the other text con- 
tained an agglutinative idiom resembling 
those of the Tartar or Finnictribes. The 
empire of the old Persian kings included 
subjects who spoke these three several 
languages ; every edict therefore in order 
to enerally understood had to be 
transcribed in each one of them, just as 
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at the present time a Turkish governor 
has to publish his decrees in agglutina- 
tive Turkish, Semitic Arabic, and Aryan 
Persian. Now a variety of reasons tend- 
ed to show that the Semitic language 
which the decipherment of the inscrip- 
tions had brought to light belonged to 
the inhabitants of Assyria and Babylo- 
nia; and bya lucky accident this con- 
clusion was soon afterwards confirmed 
by the discoveries of Botta and Layard 
at Nineveh. Bulls and sculptured slabs, 
obelisks and statues, were brought to 
Europe covered with lines of writing to 
the meaning of which the key had now 
been found; the application of it was 
only a matter of time and labour. 

But the labour was aq me | 
greater than could have been anticipated. 
The Assyrians made use, not of an alpha- 
bet, but of a syllabary which contained 
several hundred different characters. 
Most of these had more than one pho- 
netic value, and they. might all be em- 
ployed as Sdempsagtin, that..is, not as 
mere syllabic sounds, but, like the hiero- 
glyphics, as representatives of some par- 
ticular object or idea. Im fact, we now 


know that they were at the outset noth- 
ing bnt hieroglyphics which were gradu- 
ally corrupted 


into the arrow-headed 
forms met with upon the Assyrian monu- 
ments ; and the attempt to adapt these 
hieroglyphics to the requirements of a 
syllabary has given rise to all the diffi- 
culties I have just mentioned. The 
people who invented them were the prim- 
itive inhabitants of Chaldea, the builders 
of the great cities there, and the origi- 
nators of civilization in Western Asia. 
Their language was agglutinative, that is 
to say, the relations of grammar were ex- 
pressed, not by inflections, but by the 
addition of independent words; and it 
belonged to the same family of speech as 
Tartar, Mongolian, or Basque. They 
seem to have called themselves Accadi- 
ans or people of Accad, a word signifying 
“ highlanders,” and showing that they must 
have originally descended from the moun- 
tains of Elam on the east. The Elam- 
ites, accordingly, as we find from the in- 
scriptions, spoke cognate dialects to this 
Accadian ; and the Accadians themselves 
looked back upon the mountains of the 
East as “the mountain of the world” 
and the cradle of mankind. Babylonia 
was never secure from invasions from 
this quarter until the Elamites were at 
last nearly extirpated by Assurbanipal or 
Sardanapalus, the son of Esarhaddon. 
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More than once in historical times the 
hardy highlanders overran and conquered 
their quieter neighbours. In the four- 
teenth chapter of Genesis we are told 
that Chedor-laomer, King of Elam, was © 
the leader of a confederacy of subordinate 
Babylonian princes ; and the bricks in- 
form us of a certain Cudur-Mabug, “ the 
father ” or “ governor of Palestine,” who 
came from Yavutbal or Yatbur in Elam 
and founded a dynasty in Chaldea. 1635 

ears, again, before the conquest of Elam 

y Assurbanipal, Cudurnankhundi, the 
monarch of that country, had invaded 
and “oppressed Accad ;” and in the six- 
teenth century B.c. the whole of Baby- 
lonia was conquered by an Elamite tribe 
called Cassi (or Kosszans as the name is 
given by the classical geographers), under 
a leader entitled Khammuragas. Kham- 
wee first occupied Northern Babylo- 
nia, then governed by a queen, and for 
the first time fixed his capital at a city 
hitherto known as Din-tir or “ House of 
Life,” but which henceforth took the 
name of Bab-ili or Babylon, “ the gate of 
the gods.” After establishing his power 
in this part of the country, Khammuragas 
succeeded in overcoming Naram-Sin or 
Rim-Sin, the King of Southern Babylonia, 
and in founding a dynasty which lasted 
for several centuries. He seems to have 
assumed the Semitic name of Samsu-ilu- 
na, “ The Sun [is] our God,” and accord- 
ingly built a great temple to his patron 
deity at Larsa, the modern Senkereh. A 
large number of canals were constructed 
during his reign, more especially the fa- 
mous Nahr Malka or King’s Canal of 
which Pliny speaks, and an embankment 
was built along the banks of the Tigris. 
Khammuragas appears to have had his 
attention turned to the irrigation of the 
country by an inundation which destroyed 
the important city of Mullias. Number- 
less temples also were founded and re- 
paired by the prince, and images covered 
with gold were set up in them. His suc- 
cessors intermarried with the royal family 
of Assyria ; and upon one occasion, when 
the reigning sovereign had been murdered 
and a usurper of low birth placed upon 
the throne by the rebels, the Assyrian 
king marched into Babylonia, suppressed 
the revolt, and restored the crown to the 
brother of the murdered prince. At 
other times, however, the intercourse be- 
tween the two countries was not so ami- 
cable, and finally about 1270 B.c. Tiglath- 
Adar, King of Assyria, took Babylon by 
storm, put an end to the dynasty of 
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Khammuragas, and founded a line of 
Semitic monarchs which lasted down to 
the days of Sargon and Sennacherib. 
Now the materials for this reconstruc- 
tion of ancient history have been fur- 
nished in some. measure by contempora- 
neous records, but principally by the 
| small clay tablets which were found at 
Kouyundjik by Mr. Layard. Thousands 
of fragments of these, covered with the 
most minute writing, are now in Europe, 
for the most part in the British Museum. 
The fragments have been patiently pieced 
together by Messrs. Norris and Cox, by 
Sir H. Rawlinson, and last, but not least, 
by Mr. G. Smith; and they turn out to 
have formed part of an extensive library 
‘ collected by Assurbanipal. And _ this 
brings me back to the explanation of the 
way in which the difficulties arising from 
the intricacies of the Assyrian syllaba 
have been smoothed over. The Assyri- 
ans themselves, and still more the for- 
eigners at the Ninevite Court, found 
these difficulties nearly as great as we do. 
Syllabaries were accordingly drawn up in 
which the character to be explained was 
put in the middle column, the column on 
the left giving its phonetic power, and 
that on the right the Assyrian meaning 
of what that phonetic power signified in 
the old Accadian language, and of the 
character itself in Assyrian when used as 
an ideograph. Thus the character which 
is sounded mi and szé is explained to de- 
note “assembly,” “mass,” and “herd,” 
because these were the significations of 
mi and sid in Accadian, and of the char- 
acter in question whenever it stood alone. 
In a syllabary which Mr. G. Smith has 
lately brought home a fourth column is 
added, containing Assyrian synonymes of 
the words written in the third column. 
Besides the syllabaries, there are tablets 
of synonymes, lists of countries, deities, 
animals, birds, and stones, and above all, 
grammars, dictionaries, and phrase-books 
of Accadian and Assyrian, together with 
interlinear or parallel translations of Ac- 
cadian texts into the language of Nine- 
veh. It is these latter that have enabled 
us to interpret this ancient forgotten 
tongue, and to decipher the brick-legends 
of the early Babylonian kings. Assur- 
banipal is never weary of repeating that 
Nebo and his wife Tasmit have enlarged 
his ears and given sight to his eyes, so 
that he was inspired to “write and en- 
grave on tablets, and explain all the char- 
acters of the syllabary that exist, and to 
place [them] in the midst of ” his “ palace 
for the inspection of” his “ people.” But 
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it must not be supposed that this was the 
first library ever formed in those regions. 
On the contrary, Assurbanipal was but the 
last of a series of monarchs who were wor- 
thy predecessors of the Attali and Ptole- 
mies of a later period. All the great cities 
of Babylonia had their libraries, most ‘of 
them older than the sixteenth century 
B.C., and Babylon itself could boast of no 
less than two which still lie buried under 
its ruins waiting for the explorer to open 
them. Libraries existed in Assyria also, 
but they consisted for the most part of 
works imported from Chaldea and trans- 
lated from the Accadian. The most fa- 
mous of the Babylonian libraries was 
that of the city of Agane, the very site of 
which is now unknown. It was got to- 
gether by a king called Sargon, who im- 
mediately preceded the queen conquered 
by Khammuragas. To this library be- 
longed the standard work on astrology, 
consisting of 70 tablets or books as we 
should callthem. It was entitled “ the il- 
lumination of Bel,” and in later times was 
translated into Greek by the Chaldean his- 
torian Berosus, a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great, whose works are unfortu- 
nately now lost. It passed through many 
editions, and suitable extracts were made 
from it upon the occurrence of any astro- 
nomical phenomena. Eclipses for the 
most part were recorded in it, and what- 
ever event had been observed to take 
place after any particular eclipse would 
happen again, it was supposed, whenever 
the eclipse occurred on the same day. 
The following specimens from the 23rd 
chapter of the work will give some idea 
of its general character : 


In the month Sivan, on the 14th day, an 
eclipse happens, and in the east it begins, in 
the west it ends. In the night-watch it begins 
and in the morning-watch it ends. Eastward, 
at the time of appearance and disappearance, 
its shadow is seen; and to the King of Dil- 
mun a crown is given; the King of Dilmun 
grows old on the throne. On the rsth day an 
eclipse takes place; the King of Dilmun is 
murdered on the throne, and a nobody seizes 
on the government. On the 16th day an 
eclipse occurs; the king is slain by his eu- 
nuchs, and his nephew seizes on the throne. 
On the 2oth day an see happens; there 
are rains in heaven ; floods flow in the chan- 
nels, On the 21st day an eclipse takes place ; 
there is devastation or rapine in the country; 
there are dead bodies in the country. 

At the ve of the year, in the month 
Nisan, on the 14th day, an eclipse occurs ; 
deserts are made in the land of the enemy, 
and the land is reduced ; the king dies. On 
the 15th day an eclipse occurs; famine en- 
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sues; men sell their sons for silver, On the 
16th day an eclipse occurs ; a destructive wind 
blows across the land, and the planet Mars is 
in the ascendant, and the cattle are scattered. 
On the 2oth day an eclipse occurs; king 
against king sends war. On the 21st day an 
eclipse takes place ; again there is oppression. 

In the month Elul, from the roth to the 3oth 
day, there was no eclipse. The crops will 
fail. If the air-god is obscured, rain and 
flood will come down. If rain has descended, 
the king of the land stes misfortune. If the 
wind sweeps the face of the country, for six 
years the country sees famine. 


Now, all this seems to us very childish. 
But it must be remembered that the 
science of astronomy has grown out of 
such false and superstitious views of na- 
ture, and that, in fact, without such ob- 
servations as are recorded in these old 
Babylonian tablets, it could never have 
come into existence at all. Nor must we 
suppose that these astrological formule 
were the only result of Chaldean star- 
gazing. To say nothing of the formation 
of a calendar, in itself a work of primary 
importance, we have a catalogue of the 
astrological works contained in this very 
library of Sargon, in which we find one 
on “the conjunction of the moor and the 
sun,” another on comets, and a third on 
the pole-star. It is curious to meet with 
a direction to the student at the end of 
this catalogue, in which he is told to 
write down the number of the tablet he 
wishes to consult, and the librarian will 
thereupon give it to him. In this matter 
at least we have not improved upon the 
old Babylonian system. 

But the royal patronage of astronomy 
was not confined to libraries and their 
contents. The Astronomer Royal, as we 
should term him, was a very important 
person in the monarchies of.the Euphra- 
tes and the Tigris, and observatories 
were established in all the great cities, at 
Nineveh, at Arbela, at that Ur of the 
Chaldees in which Abraham was born, 
and at many other places. Monthly re- 
ports had to be sent in to the king; 
and though they are not couched in the 
precise language of modern science, they 
yet show that these ancient people hon- 
estly devoted themselves to their work, 
imperfect as their means were, and had 
come to know that eclipses occurred in a 
regular order, and could therefore be pre- 
dicted. Here are two of these reports. 
The first tells us that the vernal equinox 
fell upon the 6th of the month Nisan, or 
March, in the following language : 


The 6th day of Nisan, the day and the night 





were equal. (There were) twelve hours of 
and twelve of night. To the king my } 
may the gods Nebo and Merodach be propi- 
tious. 


The second report is a longer one. 
The king is informed that a solar eclipse 
was expected ; but though the heavens 
were carefully watched for three days, it 
did not take place: 


To the king my lord, thy servant Ebed- 
Istar. Peace to the king my. lord. May 
Nebo and Merodach be propitious to the king 
my lord. May the great gods grant the king 
my lord long days, soundness of flesh, and joy 
of heart. On the 27th of the month the moon 
disappeared. On the 28th, 29th, and 30th of 
the month we watched for the eclipse of the 
sun, but the sun did not become eclipsed. On 
the rst of the month Tammuz the moon was 
seen in the daytime above the planet Mercury, 
of which I have already sent a special account 
to the king my lord. During the first five 
days of the month, when the moon is termed 
Anu, it was seen declining in the circle of the 
star called the Shepherd of the Heavenly 
Flock ; but the horns were not visible on ac- 
count of rain. ThusI have sent a report of 
its conjunction during these first five days of 
the month to the king. Thus it extended it- 
self, and was visible under the star of the 
Chariot. During the period from the roth to 
the 15th day it disappeared. It circled round 
the star of the Chariot, [so that] a conjunction 
with it was prevented, although its conjunction 
with Mercury during the first five days of the 
month, of which I have already sent an ac- 
count to the king my lord, was not prevented. 
May the king my lord have peace. 


Two things strike us in these reports, 
I mean the servility and the extremely 
religious colouring which they display. 
The servility is the natural product of an 
Oriental despotism; but the obtrusive 
piety is the result of a combination of 
Semitic religious zeal with an elaborate 
system of theology which the Assyrians 
had learnt from their Accadian prede- 
cessors. The old population of re 
nia was inordinately superstitious ; it had 
invented innumerable epithets for the 
gods it worshipped, and then had turned 
these into fresh deities. The whole world 
was filled with spirits, some beneficent, 
some harmful; even the cup of water 
that was drunk, or the food that was 
eaten, had to be exorcised lest the demon 
which possessed it might enter the body, 
and produce disease and death. The 
priests were acquainted with all the de- 
tails of the future state ; those whom the 
oe favoured would enjoy everlasting 
ife in their presence in “ the land of the 
silver sky,” feasting at richly garnished 
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altars, and wandering amid the light of had the same characteristics, and we often 
“the fields of the blessed ;” while for the find the same deity appearing under sev- 
rest of mankind was reserved the lower | eral forms. All this, of course, gave rise 
world of Hades, “the land whence none to innumerable mythological tales. Thus 
may return,” as it was called. Here) Allat, the goddess of Hades, was origi- 
Allat, “ the queen of the mighty country,” | nally only another form of Istar, or As- 
ruled together with Tu, the god of death ;| tarte, the Assyrian Venus ; and yet there 
and Datilla, the river of the dead, flowed|is a legend which, forgetting this fact, 
sluggishly along, nourishing the mon- tells how Istar descended into Hades to 
strous seven-headed serpent which lashes | seek her dead husband Du-zi, “the son 
the sea into waves. Seven gates and/of life,” and was there confined by Allat, 
seven warder-spirits shut it in ; andin its | her double, until the gods of heaven sent 
midst rose the golden throne of the gods | messengers to release her and restore her 
of the earth, the Anunnaci, or offspring| tothe upper world. Du-zi himself is an- 
of Anu, the sky. It was a land of dark-' other instance of this mythological ten- 
ness, and those who were within longed/dency to evolve many new forms and 
in vain for the light. Before reaching! persons out of one original. He is the 
this dreary region the souls of the de-|same as Tammuz or Adonis, for whom 
parted were stripped bare and empty ;/| the women that Ezekiel saw at the north- 
and though the waters of life bubbled ern gate of the Temple were weeping, 
up in its inmost depths, they were never | and who was slain by a boar while hunt- 
allowed to taste them. The spirits of ing. But Tammuz is also Tam-zi, “the 
earth who inhabited it were six hundred! sun of life,” a second husband of Istar, 
in number, and they seem to have been|and the hero of that Chaldean Flood- 
regarded generally as hostile to mankind.| story which Mr. Smith discovered a year 
Numerous as they were, they each had a| ago. When we come to examine more 
name, like the three hundred spirits of! closely into the matter, we find that both 
heaven. Above both came the fifty great Du-zi and. Tam-zi are at bottom, like 
gods, and above these latter again the! Adonis, only epithets given to the Sun; 
seven magnificent deities, at the head of ; and when it is said that Du-zi was killed, 








whom stood the ogy | of Bel, Anu, and’ and had to pass to the lower world, or’ 


Hea. Anu and his brothers were the | that Tam-zi floated in his ship above the 
children of Zikara, “the sky,” for Zikara | flood of water during the rainy season of 
was the universal mother of all the divini-| the year, this — means that the sum- 
ties whom the Assyrians feared. mer sun is slain by the winter, and that 
With such a pantheon the whole life of | the ark of the great luminary of day sails 
the Babylonian must have been passed’ through the = above the clouds to re- 
in appeasing the deities he believed in, or | appear when the rain and the tempest 
in seeking their favour and help. He, have ceased. Indeed, the name of Tam- 
was wholly surrounded by a spiritual;zi simply signifies the morning sun, 
world. There were spirits of the head,| which gives light and life to the world; 
spirits of the neck, spirits of the hand, | and he is called the son of Ubara-Tutu, 
and spirits of the stomach. Their names | that is, “the glow of sunset.” Tutu, the 
and titles were legion, and numberless| second part of the name of this father 
hymns were composed in their honour./of Tam-zi, is the same as Tu, the god of 
But even this vast army of divine beings| Hades, and really means nothing else 
did not suffice ; new deities were formed ! except the “ setting sun,” which was sup- 
out of personified cities and countries; | posed to rule in the world below during 
and in Assyria the god Assur, the per-| the dark hours of night. In this invisi- 
sonification of the old capital of the! ble chaos was placed the origin of all 
country, came to be the supreme object of | things ; and so Tutu is termed the “ pro- 
worship. The astronomer-priests, more-|genitor,” the father of gods and men, 
over, identified different deities with the | “he who prophesies before the king.” 
various planets and stars ; and soa star-| Now there is something very remark- 
worship came to be added to the already | able connected with these stories of Istar 
overgrown pantheon. It must not be|and Tam-zi. They form part of a series 
supposed that these divine beings were | of twelve tablets, or books, which are 
distinct deities. The larger part of them | artificially connected together by being 
had grown out of the manifold epithets ' interwoven into the history of a certain 
applied to the gods. The epithets had mythical hero, Gisdhubar, another form 
been personified, and so transformed into of the sun, just as the common thread 
newgods. Hence gods of different name that runs through the different poems of 
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the //iad is the adventures of the Greeks 
before Troy. Such stories as those I 
have just alluded to are introduced as 
episodes told to Gisdhubar. Now it is 
very curious that at least as early as the 
sixteenth century B.c. the Accadians 
should have possessed a long epic, com- 
posed of older independent legends arti- 
ficially pieced together; and it is still 
more curious that the principle upon 
which the stories have been arranged 
should have been an astronomical one. 
Each story is assigned to the month and 
the sign of the zodiac — for the Accadian 
months were named after the zodiacal 
sigas— which best corresponded to the 
character of it; thus the legend of Istar 
comes sixth, answering to the sixth 
month, called “the errand of Istar,” and 
to Virgo, the sixth sign of the zodiac; 
and the legend of Tam-zi and the Del- 
uge occurs on the eleventh tablet, just 
as the eleventh month was termed “ the 
rainy,” and as Aquarius is the eleventh 
zodiacal sign. It shows how devoted the 
old Babylonians must have been to the 
study of astronomy, that the science 
should have dominated even over the 
formation of the national epic. 

I cannot leave this subject of the reli- 
gion and superstitions of the Assyrians 
and Chaldeans without referring to their 
elaborate system of augury. There were 
tables of omens from dreams, omens from 
the births of men and animals, omens 
from birds, omens from the weather; 
and in fact every occurrence that 
could possibly take place was supposed 
to be of either good or evil presage. 
Thus “to dream ‘of bright light fore- 
boded a fire in the city,” and “the sight 
of a decaying house ” was a sign of mis- 
fortune to its inhabitant. So we have 
a long list of birth-portents in which 
every conceivable accident is duly re- 
corded. It begins in this way: “When 
a woman has a child, which has a lion’s 
ears, it brings a strong king into the 
country. If it wants the right ear, the 
days of the master [of the house] are pro- 
longed. If it wants both ears, it brings 
evil into the country, and the country is 
reduced. If the right ear is small, the 
man’s house will tumble down. If both 
the ears are small, the man’s house will 
be made.of bricks.;” and so on through 
all the other members of the body. Per- 
haps it will be interesting to know that if 
a child has a nose like a bird’s beak, the 
country will be at peace; while if the 
nose is wanting, evil will possess the land, 
and the master of the house will die. 
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There is one occurrence, however, which 
is never likely to happen, desirable as its 
consequences are. “When a sheep 
bears a lion,” we are told, “the arms of 
the king will be powerful, and the king 
will have no rival.” 

But manifold as were the evils which 
untoward events were continually bring- 
ing about, the Babylonians knew how to 
prevent them by cunning charms and 
exorcisms. There is a tablet of these in 
the British Museum in Accadian with an 
Assyrian translation annexed. Here we 
read magic formule like the following : 


May the evil god, the evil spirit of the neck, 
the spirit of the desert, the spirit of the land, 
the spirit of the sea, the spirit of the river, the 
evil cherub of the city, [and] the noxious wind 
be driven forth from the man himself, [and] 
the clothing of the body; from the evil spirit 
of the neck may the king of heaven preserve, 
may the king of earth preserve. 

Yi rom sickness of the entrails, from sickness 
of the heart, from the palpitation of a sick 
heart, from sickness of bile, from sickness 
of the head, from noxious colic, from the 
agitation of terror, from flatulency of the 
bowels, from noxious illness, from lingering 
sickness, from nightmare, may the king of 
heaven preserve, may the king of earth pre- 
serve, 

From the sweeper-away of buildings, from 
the robber, from the evil face, from the evil 
eye, from the evil mouth, from the evil tongue, 
from the evil lip, from the evil nose, may the 
king of heaven preserve, may the king of earth 
preserve. 


These magic formula, it would seem, 
had to be tied about the limbs of the 
sufferer, like the phylacteries of the Jews. 
Thus. we are told: “Let a woman hold 
the charm with the right hand, but leave 


the left hand alone. Knot it twice with 
seven knots, and bind it round the sick 
man’s head, yea bind it round the sick 
man’s brows and round his hands and 
feet like fetters ; and let her sit upon his 
bed and cast holy water over him ;” and 
again: “In the night-time fix a sentence 
out of a good tablet [or book] on the sick 
man’s head [as he lies] in bed.” These 
sentences were the same as the Hebrew 
proverbs, though some of them may have 
been extracts from the numerous hymns 
with which Babylonian literature abound- 
ed. A large part of these hymns were 
translated from Accadian into Assyrian ; 
and we have a record that Assurbanipal’s 
library possessed nine poems on the west 
side, the first of these being addressed 
to Assur, and fifteen on the east side. 
Some idea may be formed of the charac- 
ter of these hymns from the two follow- 
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ing specimens, one of which is dedicated 
to the Sun-god, and the other has been 


O Sun-god, in the expanse of heaven thou 
shinest, 

And the bright locks of heaven thou openest : 

The gate of heaven thou openest. 


Seven they [are], seven they [are], 

In the splendour of heaven seven the 
Male they [are] not, female thay Siedl 
Rule [and] kindness know they not : 


[are]. 
not. 


These seven spirits, it may be re-; 


marked, were the guardians of the planets 
and of the week, and stood, we are told, 
in the presence of the Moon. They were 
born in those abysmal waters oa which 
the earth was founded, and out of whose 
encircling tide, as from the Okeanos of 
Homer, rose the great luminaries of 
heaven. 

The devotion of the Chaldeans to the 
affairs of the spiritual world did not, how- 
ever, prevent them from framing laws. 
We possess a curious table of Accadian 
laws, with an Assyrian translation at the 
side. One of these laws enjoins that, “ If 
a wife repudiate her husband, and say, 
‘Thou art not my husband,’ into the 
river they shall throw her,” in striking 
contrast with the milder penalty incurred 
by the man for the same offence: “If a 
husband say to his wife, ‘Thou art not 
my wife,’ half a maneh of silver shall he 
pay.” Indeed it is clear that the father 
possessed almost absolute authority in 
his family, as among the Romans; thus 
another law lays down that “If ason say 
to his father, ‘Thou art not my father,’ 
he shall cast him off, send him away, 
and sell him for silver.” So, too, we find 
the astrological tablets speaking of chil- 
dren being sold by their parents. The 
interests of the slave, however, were not 
wholly neglected. “If a master,” it is 
laid down, “ hurt, kill, injure, beat, maim, 
or reduce ‘to sickness his slave, his hand 
which so offended shall pay half a maneh 
of corn.” The punishment was certainly 
not very severe ; but we must not judge 
the people of that early time by the stand- 
ard of our own day, and it was something 
for the slave to be protected, however 
slightly, by the State. 

Only a few of the laws relating to prop- 
erty have as yet been discovered. These, 
however, must have existed, since trade 
transactions were carried on actively. 
We may see numerous black stones in 
the Museum, which record the sale and 
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aptly called by Mr. Fox Talbot the “ Song 
of the Seven Spirits :” 
O Sun-god, to the world thy face thou direct- 


° est. 
O Sun-god, with the brightness of heaven the 
earth thou coverest. 


In the stream of Ocean seven they [are], 
In the stream of Ocean in a palace grew they 


up. 
Wife they have not, child they bear not. 
Prayer [and] supplication hear they not. 
Seven they [are], seven they [are], seven twice again they [are]. 


purchase of particular lands, and the 
most terrible curses are invoked upon 
the heads of those who should injure and 
destroy these evidences of the ownership 
of property. One of them, lately found 
by Mr. Smith, tells us that the ground 
mentioned in it was bestowed by the 
king upon a sort of poet-laureate on ac- 
count of some panegyrics he had written 
upon the kingdom. Still more plentiful 
than these are private contract-tablets, 
often inclosed in an outer coating of 
clay, on which an abstract of the con- 
tents of the inner tablet is stamped. 
Many of them are pierced with holes, 
through which strings were passed at- 
re to leaves of papyri. The latter 
have long since perished; but papyrus 
was used by the Accadians as a writing 
material at a remote date, although the 
more durable clay tablets were preferred. 
The mercantile class seems to have con- 
sisted chiefly of Semites rather than of 
Accadians ; and if we want to find the 
fullest development of business and com- 
merce we must come down to the eighth 
and seventh centuries B.c., when Nineveh 
was a bustling centre of trade. Tyre had 
been destroyed by the Assyrian kings, 
and trade had accordingly transferred 
itself farther to the East. Carchemish, 
which was favourably situated near the 
Euphrates, was the meeting-place of the 
merchants of all nations, and the “ maneh 
of Carchemish ” became the standard of 
weight. Houses and other property, in- 
cluding slaves, were bought and sold; 
and the carefulness with which the deeds 
of sale or lease were drawn up, the de- 
tails into which they went, and the num- 
ber of attesting witnesses, were quite 
worthy of a modern lawyer. Money, too, 
was lent at interest, usually at the rate of 
four per cent., but sometimes, more 
especially when goods like iron were bor- 
rowed, at three per cent. Security for 
the loan was often taken in houses or 
other property. The witnesses and con- 
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tracting parties generally affixed their 
seals ; but where they were too poor to 
possess any, a nail-mark was considered 
sufficient. All this appreciation and in- 
terchanging of property led, as we might 
suppose, to testamentary devolution ; and 
no less a document than the private will 
of Sennacherib is now in the British Mu- 
seum. As this is the earliest specimen 
of a will known, the contents of it may be 
of some interest. The king says: “I 

Sennacherib, king of multitudes, King of 
Assyria, have given chains of gold, heaps 
of ivory, a cup of gold, crowns and 
chains with them, all the wealth that [I 

have] in heaps, crystal, and another pre- 
cious stone, and bird’s stone ; one and a 
half maneh, two and a half czéz in weight ; 

to Esar-haddon my son, who was after- 
wards named Assur-ebil-mucinpal accord- 
ing to my wish. The treasure [is de- 
posited] in the temple of Amuk and 

| Nebo-] irik-erba, the harpists of Nebo.” 
The monarch, it would seem, did not need 

any witnesses to attest the deed; the 

royal signature was considered sufficient. 

It may appear strange to us to find rec- 

ords a this kind stamped upon clay 
tablets. Butit must be remembered that 


papyrus and parchment were scarce and 
dear, aithough papyrus at any rate was in 


use, while clay was abundant; and it is 
fortunate for us that Assyrian literature 
was entrusted to so durable a material. 
Even epistolary correspondence was. car- 
ried on by means of baked clay; and the 
library of Kouyundjik possessed a collec- 
tion of royal letters inscribed upon clay 
tablets, besides despatches from the 
generals in the field to the Government 
at home. In fact, the whole literature of 
the nation was contained in these “Ia- 
teres coctiles ” (“ baked bricks ”) as Pliny 
calls them; and one of the latest dis- 
coveries of Mr. Smith is a volume of 
fables which belonged to a certain Assy- 
rian city. Fragments only of two or 
three of these have as yet been met with ; 
one of them is a dialogue between the ox 
and the horse, another between the eagle 
and the sun. Such a discovery is inter- 
esting, because it shows that Egypt or 
Africa was not the only birthplace of the 
beast-fable, as has been commonly im- 
agined; but that human ingenuity has 
hit upon the same means of conveying a 
Jesson in various parts of the world. 
Among the most valuable portions of 
this literature in clay are the chronologi- 
cal tablets. These have already enabled 
us to restore the chronology of Western 
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turies B.c., and to correct the corre- 
sponding dates in the Old Testament, 
hitherto the despair of historians ;. while 
Mr. Smith has lately found a few rem- 
nants of what is probably a synopsis of 
Babylonian history from the mythical 
period downwards, in which the length of 
the reigns is given and the duration of 
the dynasties summed up. 

Such, then, are some of the fruits that 
have already been gathered in from this 
abundant harvest. We have sudden] 
found ourselves brought face to face wit 
the men whose names have been familiar 
to us from childhood, with Sennacherib, 
with Nebuchadnezzar, with Tiglath-Pile- 
ser. We have Sennacherib’s own ac- 
count of his campaign against Judah, 
when he shut up Hezekiah in Jerusalem 
“as a bird ‘in a cage ; ” we see the Israel- 
ites bearing the tribute from Jehu sculp- 
tured on Shalmaneser’s obelisk ; nay, we 
may examine the archives of that Ur of 
the Chaldees from which Abraham, we 
are told, went forth. But more than this. 
We are made acquainted with the daily 
life and thought of the people; and the 
contemporaries of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
are no longer the unreal phantoms of a 
fairy-land. We learn that many of our 
modern discoveries are but re-discoveries 
afterall; and that years ago the inhab-. 
itants. of the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates had attained a development of 
civilization and culture of which we have 
never-dreamed. And the beginnings of 
this civilization are pushed back to so re- 
mote an epoch as to be lost amid the 
mists of a fabulous antiquity. But one 
thing we now know, and that is that when 
the Semites—the ancestors of the He+ 
brews, of the Phoenicians, of the Syrians, 
and of the Assyrians themselves — first 
moved from their original home in Arabia 
across the Euphrates, they found a teem- 
ing and highly-civilized population, with 
great cities and lofty temples and a devel- 
oped literature. It was there that the 
Semite learned the elements of culture 
and knowledge ; it was there that he pre- 
pared himself ‘for that great work for 
which he was destined. In the land of 
Shinar, on the north-western side of 
Chaldea, the Semitic tribes settled them- 
selves around the mighty cities of Baby- _ 
lon and Erech and Accad and Calneh ; 
and while some remained in the country 
and finally reduced the old Accadian in- 
habitants to a state of vassalage, others 
made their way northward to Haran and 
Mesopotamia, and eastward to the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea, 
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But the record is still fragmentary. 
We have to piece together thousands of 
shreds of broken clay and to trust to the 
scattered and half-collected relics of a 
single Assyrian library. Just enough has 
been revealed to us to show what incal- 
culable treasures still lie buried under 
the sands and marshes of the far East. 
The libraries of Babylonia, numerous 
and rich as they are, still remain unex- 
plored —at all events by Europeans, for 
Mr. Smith has found that one of those at 
Babylon has been broken into by the 
Arabs, and its contents will soon be lost. 
A corner only of Assyria,'‘so to speak, 
has as yet been examined; and the re- 
sults of Mr. Smith’s brief and hurried 
diggings last year in the palace of Assur- 
banipal prove how much is to be discov- 
ered even there. And beyond Chaldea 
lie the ruined cities of a civilization older 
even than that of the Accadians; the 
relics of the once mighty kingdom of 
Elam. The monuments that line the 
shores of the Persian Gulf or are hidden 
among the highlands of Susiana are still 
untouched. Here indeed there is a vast 
field for work; and it may be hoped that 
the example set by the proprietors of the 
Daily Telegraph will find many imitators, 
and that some small portion at least of 
the wealth of which we boast may be de- 
voted to the revelation of that past with- 
out which we can neither understand the 
present nor provide for the future. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

Queen's Coll. Oxon. 


From All The Year Round. 
WHITBY JET. 


Jet, a sort of semi-jewellery in its 
usual applications, is one of those man 
substances which have a kind of mysteri- 


ous brotherhood with coal. The beauti- 
ful pearly white paraffin for candles 
comes from coal; so does the benzoline 
which we use in our handy little sponge 
lamps ; so do the gorgeous magenta and 
aniline dyes and pigments ; and so, some 
people think, does jet. In this last- 
named instance, if coal is to be mentioned 
at all, we should rather say that jet is a 
kind of coal, not that it is produced from 
coal. Be this as it may, jet,a shining 
black substance, is found in seams dis- 
sociated from all other black minerals: 
not in the coal regions, but in other dis- 
tricts of England, notably near Whitby 
in Yorkshire. It occurs also in Spain, 
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in Saxony, and in the amber districts on 
the Prussian shores of the Baltic. 
Scientific men, in the language of min- 
eralogy, say that jet is a variety of coal ; 
that it occurs sometimes in elongated 
masses, sometimes in the form of 
branches, with a woody stricture; that 
its fracture is conchoidal or shelly, its 
lustre brilliant and resinous, and its 
colour velvet black; that it is about 
twenty per cent. heavier than water; that 
it burns with a greenish flame, emits a 
bituminous odour while burning, and 
leaves a yellowish ash. But the Whitby 
folks can adduce many reasons for think- 
ing that jet, in some of its forms at any 
rate, must have been at one time ina 
semi-liquid state, quite unlike coal de- 
rived from a ligneous origin. Mr. Simp- 
son, curator of the Whitby Museum, 
states that that collection comprises 
among its specimens a large mass of 
bone which has had the exterior con- 
verted into or replaced by jet. This jet 
coating is about a quarter of an inch 
thick. The jetty matter appears to have 
entered into the pores of the bone, and 
there to have hardened; during this 
hardening or mineralizing process the 
bony matter has been gradually displaced 
and supplanted by jet, the original form 
of the bone being maintained. Another 
reason for thinking that the jet or some 
of it, must once have been ina gummy 
or semi-liquid state, is that bits of vege- 
table and mineral substances are some- 
times found imbedded in it, as flies, 
wings, and small fragments are in am- 
ber. Cavities and fissures in the adja- 
cent rocky strata are also sometimes 
found failed with it, as if it had flowed 
into them originally. The stratum 
called “jet-rock,” in which the Whitby 
jet is mostly found, is a kind of shale, 
which, when distilled, yields ten gallons 
of oil per ton. That in a remote geolo- 
gical era there was an intimate relation 
between this oil and the jet is very prob- 
able; though its exact nature cannot now 
be determined. The Yorkshire coast for 
many miles north and south of Whitby is 
a storehouse of jet. The deposit occurs 
in the lias formation, the jet-rock being 
interlaid with other lias strata. Two 
kinds are found in different beds or 
layers, the hard and the soft jet. The 
hard, which is in all respects the best, 
occurs in detached compact layers or 
pieces, from small bits no bigger than 
dominoes to pieces of many pounds, 
weight. The largest piece recorded 
measured six feet long, five to six inches 
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wide, and an inch and a half thick; it 
weighed nearly twelve pounds. The 
British Museum authorities refused to 
give ten guineas for this fine specimen ; 
whereupon it was sold for fifteen guineas 
to a dealer, who had it carved into 
crosses of exceptionally large size. 

For how long a period jet, or black 
amber as it was at one time called, has 
been found and worked near Whitby, no 
one can now say; but the time certainly 
ranges over many centuries. In a tu- 
mulus or barrow, opened in the vicinity 
of the town, was found the skeleton ofa 
lady —supposed to have been ancient 
British, before the date of the arrival of 
the Danes —and with it was a jet ear- 
ring, two inches long by a quarter of an 
inch in thickness, shaped like a heart, 
and pierced with a hole at the upper end 
for the reception of a ring or wire. An 
ancient document affords presumptive 
proof that jet was known and used for 

urposes of ornament before the found- 
ing of Whitby Abbey. Caedmon, a Sax- 
on poet, buried in this abbey, wrote some 
- which have been modernized 
thus — 


feat almost a gemm, the Lybians find ; 


ut fruitful Britain sends as wondrous kind ; 
Tis black and shining, smooth and ever light, 
*Twill draw up straws if rubbed till hot and 
bright ! 


This last allusion is to the electrical qual- 
ities of jet, which are very considerable, 
and somewhat like those of amber — 
whence its occasional name of black 
amber. The substance was, in the mid- 
dle ages, made at Whitby into beads and 
rosaries, probably by the monks og friars. 

As a branch of regular trade, Whitb 
jet work was of not much account till 
about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The Spaniards made the principal 
beads and rosaries for Roman Catholic 
countries of a soft kind of jet; but when 
English ladies began to wear jet as 
mourning jewellery, the superior hard- 
ness of the Whitby material induced 
some of the townsmen to attend to this 
kind of work. The first workers em- 
ployed nothing but knives and files in 
fashioning the ornaments; but one 
Matthew Hill gave an extension to the 
trade by finding the means of turning the 
jet in a lathe —a more difficult matter 
than turning wood, owing to the brittle- 
ness of the material. In a short time 
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and sold. About thirty years ago, Mr. 
Bryan, the chief representative of the 
trade, obtained the largest “ find” of jet 
ever known, from a spot in the neigh- 
bourhood called the North Bats ; it com- 
prised three hundred and seventy pieces, 
or “stones,” valued at two hundred and 
fifty pounds. There Were fifty work- 
shops engaged in the trade at the time of 
the first Great Exhibition in 1851; the 
number now exceeds two hundred. 
According to an interesting account of 
this industry by Mr. Bower, the jet is ob- 
tained by two modes of operation, cliff- 
work and hill-work. Pieces of jet washed 
out by the sea from fissures in the face 
of the cliff are, indeed, sometimes picked 
up on the beach; but these are few in 
number, unreliable for purposes of regu- 
lar trade. In cliff-work, portions of the 
face of the cliff are hewn down, until 
seams of jet are made visible; and the 
jet is picked out from these seams, so 
long as it can be got at. This is some- 
what dangerous employment, owing to 
the precipitous nature of the cliffs. In 
hill-work, diggings are made in the 
Cleveland hills, near Bilsdale, about 
twenty miles inland from Whitby. Tun- 
nels are drivea into the hillsides, drift- 
ways and lateral passages are driven, 
and jet-rock is thus laid bare in various 
spots ; picks and other instruments ex- 
tract the pieces of jet, which small wag- 
gons running upon a tramway bring to 
the tunnel’s mouth. The find is always 
precarious, especially in cliff work; 
sometimes no jet is obtained in a month’s 
work ; while, in other instances a lucky 
hit will bring to light a valuable harvest. 
At present the hill-work is most adopted, 
and there are about twenty small mines 
at the Cleveland hills. The men rent the 
workings, as at the Cornish copper and 
tin mines; their profits represent their 
wages, and depend on the ratio between 
the richness of the seam and the rent 
paid; insomuch that the miners have 
every motive for exercising judgment and 
discrimination in the bargains they may 
make. The best hard jet will realize, 
when in large pieces, thirty shillings per 
pound; whereas the poorest soft pieces 
are barely worth a shilling a pound: 
these extremes are separated by many 
intermediate gradations of value. The 
Whitby hard is the finest jet known, hav- 
ing more toughness and elasticity than 
any other, admitting of more delicate 


there were ten or twelve shops in Whit- | working, and taking a higher polish. On 
by where jet beads, necklaces, crosses, the other hand the Spanish soft is better 
pendants, and snuff-boxes were made than the Whitby soft; and experts 





WHITBY JET. 


say that many ornaments sold in the 
shops as genuine Whitby, came from 
beyond the Pyrenees, and were never 
made of Whitby jet at all. They look 
well at first, but are apt to break up un-' 
der the influence of sudden heat and | 
cold, and are in other respects far from ' 
durable. This fragility is believed to be | 
due to a small percentage of sulphur 
which most Spanish jet contains. | 

Let us suppose that pieces of jet, vary- 
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and carving the links onpenetnins splitting 
some of them, and inserting the unsplit 
into the split links ; small wires are in- 
serted where necessary, and the split 
closed up with a cement of shellac and 
resin. Pendants, ear-drops, &c., are 
linked in a similar my Some of the jet, 
when rough-cut at Whitby, is bought by 
Birmingham jewellers, who finish it ac- 
cording to their own taste. 

Whitby suspects that Scarborough 
affects to look down upon it as a peer 
imitation of a fashionable watering-place. 


ing much in size and shape, are brought 

to the workshop. The rough jet has a 

kind of exterior skin or crust, often'At any rate, a newspaper in the latter 
marked by impressions of ammonites and | town poked fun at the jet trade of Whit- 
other fossils, and presenting various tints | by not very long ago: “All towns have 
of bluish brown. This skin is removed | their peculiar industries, and jet is well 
by means of a large chisel. At the saw- | known to be the industry of Whitby. Jet 
ing-bench the piece is then.cut up with|meets you at every turn and in eve 
saws. This process requires much dis- | shape; even the large black Newfound- 
crimination, seeing that the size and lan dogs, glossy from their bath, sit as 
shape of the piece must determine the if carved out of jet. Surely no modern 
kind, size, and number‘of ornaments ob-! manufacture of trumpery ever rivalled 


tained from it; the great object is to} 
waste as little of the substance as _possi- | 


ble. From the saw-bench, the jet passes | 
into the hands of the carvers and turners, 
The turning is effected by a careful use 
of small lathes. 
by grinding rather than cutting, 


The carving is effected 
ind- 
stones of various kinds being used, and 
the jet applied to them in succession — 
first to grind away, and then to polish. 
In this way most of the beads, necklaces, 
bracelets, crosses, brooches, lockets, 
chain-links, &c., are made, as well as bas- 
reliefs, floral designs, and monograms. 
A clever workman will get twenty per 
cent. more value out of the same piece of 
jet than a man of less skilland judgment, 

y adapting his design to the size and) 
shape of the piece. Soft jet is much 
wasted during working, by the presence 


| 


this in ugliness. With a refinement of 
cruelty, some insert sections of ammo- 
nites in it; others (this is the ne plus 
ultra of richness) surround it with a a 
work of alabaster; and you may buya 
card-tray of this glittering, inconclusive 
material, with the classic features of, 
Victor Emmanuel staring at you from the 
bottom. One wonders who can buy such 
things ; but there are some people who 
must have the speciality of the place they 
are in, however base and trivial it may 
be. Those who acquire mosaics at Rome, 
beads at Venice, inlaid wood at Sorrento, 
carved paper-knives in Switzerland, iron 
brooches at Berlin, marble paper-weights 
in Derbyshire, and all the ‘fun of the 
fair’ wherever they go, will surely not 
fail to carry away some dark memorials of 
Whitby.” 





of fibres, grit, &c.; it is therefore better} This may be all very well as a passing 
fitted for beads than for intricate orna- skit, but is not worth much as an argu- 
ments. Much use is made of the cutting |ment. Whether jet isa suitable material 
mill, a disc or wheel of soft metal, ‘for small ornaments is surely a matter of 
about eight inches in diameter ; the edge, | taste, as it is in regard to coral, black 
or rim, made sharp and set in rapid revo-' pearls, and bog oak. The jet trade is 
lution, cuts the jet quickly and smoothly. | increasing, and now gre employment to 
The surfaces of the carved or turned or- | fifteen hundred hands in Whitby and its 
naments are polished by being held | neighbourhood. The influence of fashion 
against the edge of a revolving wheel, | is shown in a remarkable way when the 
covered with walrus or bull-neck leather, death of any great personage at court is 
and wetted with copperas andoil. The | announced, such as that of the Duke of 
edges, scrolls, curls, and twists, require , Wellington, or of the Prince Consort: at 
that the wheel edge shall be covered with such a time Whitby can hardly meet the 
list; and then comes a final application | sudden demand for jet jewellery suitable 
to a brush-wheel. The beads for neck-|for mourning. Once now and then, how- 
laces, bracelets, &c., are put together | ever, the joy of the nation is the sorrow 
with strong twisted threads and small of jet dealers. When the Prince of 
wires. Chains are made by turning Wales lay prostrate with illness, dealers 
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— somewhat largely, in order to 
e prepared for eventualities. When the 
Prince recovered there was a larger stock 
of jet jewellery ready than the public 
wanted, and so the commodity did not 
“look up” in the market. 

Whitby and Birmingham are trying to 
improve the designs for jet carvings and 
turnings ; and there is no doubt room 
for improvement. When a newstart was 
given to the trade at the first great Exhi- 
bition, the Art Journal engraved some 
new designs suitable to this peculiar ma- 
terial, The beneficial result was seen at 
the next Exhibition eleven years after- 
wards ; and still more decidedly at the 
second of the two annual International 
Exhibitions, when jet ornaments took 
their place in the jewellery display of that 
year. Two or three years agothe Turn- 
ers’ Company of London having offered 
prizes for meritorious specimens of turn- 
ing in wood, ivory, and other material, the 
judges were agreeably surprised at having 
placed before them a vase turned in jet. 
The Whitby maker had skilfully cemented 
two or more pieces together, to obtaia a 
sufficient bulk of the substance for the 
purpose ; and his honorary reward was, 
the freedom of the City of London. Jet 
is usually found in such thin seams that 
nearly all the ornaments and articles 
made of it are flat and of small thick- 
ness ; cementing is occasionally adopted, 
where two pieces are suitable for being 
joined face to face; but all attempts to 
work up fragments, cuttings, turnings, 
and powder into a paste or homogeneous 
mass, have hitherto.failed. This can be 
done with amber, and with the meer- 
schaum clay for pipe-bowls ; but no mode 
has yet been devised for adopting the 
same course with jet. 

As in most other trades, a love of 
cheapness acts frequently as a bar to the 
attainment of any high degree of techni- 





cal skill. A shopkeeper will show his lady 
customer two jet brooches or necklaces 
almost exactly alike in appearance; she 
is prone to select the cheaper of the two, 





regardless of the fact that the other pre- 
sents higher claims as a specimen of art! 
workmanship. If called by its right | 
name, an excellent material of recent in- 
troduction would deserve much commen- 
dation ; but when announced as imitation 
jet, and still more when allowed to pass 
for jet itself, it deserves the censure that 
is due to allshams. We speak of ebon- 
ite or vulcanite, a very tough material, 





prepared with india rubber and other 


A LETTER OF LAURENCE STERNE. 


substances, smooth and black, but not 
taking so high a polish as jet. Black. 
glass does duty for a large quantity of 
cheap mourning jewellery, innocently 
supposed by many of the wearers to be 
jet. Another substitute is wood-powder, 
lacked, moulded, and hardened. A still 
more remarkable material is paper pulp, 
cast or pressed into blocks, rolled into 
sheets, cut up, ground on wheels, blacked, 
and polished. But, naturally enough, 
these substitutes for the genuine article 
find no favour in Whitby. 





From The Academy. 
A LETTER OF LAURENCE STERNE. 


In the short autobiography which 
Sterne left behind him, he says that at 
the time of his marriage his uncle Jaques 
and himself were upon very good terms, 
“for he soon got me the prebendary of 
York, but he quarrelled with me after- 
wards, because I would not write para- 
graphs in the newspapers; though he 
was a party man, I was not, and detested 
such dirty work, thinking it beneath me. 
From that period he became my bitterest 
enemy.” The events of Sterne’s life 
previous to his emerging to fame in’1759 
with his first two volumes of Zristram 
Shandy, are little known, and the re- 
searches of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald for the 
biography of Sterne which he published 
about ten years ago, threw but little light 
upon the circumstances which helped to 
form the character of such an eccentric 
writer. It is, therefore, important to re- 
cord that among the autograph letters re- 
cently purchased by the Trustees of the 
British Museum are two, written by Lau- 
rence Sterne and his uncle respectively 
in 1750, which have considerable literary 
and biographical value. We believe that 
this letter is the only Sterne autograph 
in the possession of the Museum, with 
the exception of the original manuscript 
of The Sentimental Fourney, and it has 
been therefore most appropriately placed 
in one of the public rooms for inspection. 
Thanks to the courtesy of the keepers of 
the MS. Department, we have been al- 
lowed to make a complete transcript of 
it, which we print here at length. The 
Rev. Francis Blackburne, to whom it is 
addressed, will perhaps be remembered 
as the author of the Confessional, which 
raised a considerable ferment in its day. 





A LETTER OF LAURENCE STERNE, 


Sutton: Nov. 3, 1750. 

Dear Sir,— 

Being last Thursday at York to preach the 
Dean’s turn, Hilyard the Bookseller who had 
spoke to me last week about Preaching yrs, 
in case you should not come yrself told me, 
He had just got a Letter from you directing 
him to get it supplied — But with an intima- 
tion, that if I undertook it, that it might not 
disoblige your Friend the Precentor. If my 
Doing it for you in any way could possibly 
have endangered that, my Regard to you on 
all accounts is such, that you may depend 
upon it, no consideration whatever would 
have made me offer my service, nor would I 
upon any Invitation have accepted it, Had 
you incautiously press’d it upon me; And 
therefore that my undertaking it at all, upon 
Hilyards telling me he should want a Preacher, 
was from a knowledge, that as it could not in 
Reason, so it would not in Fact, give the 
least Handle to what you apprehended. I 
would not say this from bare conjecture, but 
known Instances, having preached for so many 
of Dr. Sternes most Intimate Friends since 
our Quarrel without their feeling the least 
marks or most Distant Intimation, that he 
took it unkindly. In which you will the read- 
ier believe me, from the following convincing 
Proof, that I have preached the 29th of May, 
the Precentor’s own turn, for these two last 
years together (not at his Request, for we are 
not upon such terms) But at the Request of 
Mr. Berdmore whom he desired to get them 
taken care of, which he did, By applying Di- 
rectly to me without the least Apprehension or 
scruple— And If my preaching it the first 


year had been taken amiss, I am morally cer- | is 


tain that Mr. Berdmore who is of a gentle and 
pean Temper would not have ventured to 
ave ask’d me to preach it for him the 2d 
time, which I did without any Reserve this 
last summer. The Contest between us, no 
Doubt, has been sharp, But has not been 
made more so, by bringing our mutual Friends 
into it, who, in all things, (except Inviting us 
. to the same Dinner) have generally bore them- 
selves towards us as if this misfortune had 
never happened, and this, as on my side, so I 
am willing to suppose on his, without any al- 
teration of our opinions of them, unless to 
their Honor and Advantage. I thought it m 
rong to let you know, How this matter stood, 
to free you of any unnecessary Pain, which 
my. preaching for you might occasion upon 
this score, since upon all others, I flatter my- 
self you would be pleased, as in genl, it is not 
only more for the credit of the church, But of 
the Prebendy himself who is absent, to have 
his Place supplied by a Preby of the church 
when he can be had,.rather than by Another, 
tho’ of equal merit. 

I told you above, that I had had a confer- 
ence with Hilyard upon this subject, and in- 
deed should have said to him, most of what I 
have saidto you. But that the Insufferable- 
ness of his Behavour (sic) put it out of my 
Power. The Dialogue between us had some- 
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thing singular in it, and I think I cannot bet- 
ter make you amends for this irksome Letter, 
than by giving ~_ a particular Acct of it and 
the manner I found myself obliged to treat 
him whch By the by, I should have done with 
still more Roughness But that he sheltered 
himself under the character of yr Plenipo: 
How far His Excellency exceeded his Instruc- 
tions 3 re will percieve (sic) I know, from the 
acct have given of the Hint in your Letter, 
wch was all the Foundation for what passd. 
I stepp’d into his shop, just after sermon on 
All Saints, when with an Air of much Gravity 
and Importance, he beckond me to follow 
him into an inner Room; No sooner had he 
shut the Dore (sic), But with the aweful solem- 
nity of a Premier who held a Letter de 
Chachét upon whose contents my Life or 
Liberty depended —after a minuits Pause, — 
He thus opens his Commission. Sir— My 
Friend the A. Deacon of Cleveland not caring 
to preach his turn, as I conjectured, has left 
me to provide a Preacher, — But before I can 
take any steps in it with Regard to you—I 
want first to know, Sir, upon what Footing 
you and Dr. Sterne are ?— Upon what Foot- 
ing !— Yes, Sir, how your Quarrel stands ? — 
Whats that to you ; — How our Quarrel 
stands ! Whats that to you, you Puppy? But, 
Sir, Mr. Blackburn would know What’s 
that to him ?— But, Sir, dont be angry, I only 
want to know of you, whether Dr. Sterne will 
not be displeased in case you should preach — 
Go look ; I’ve just now been preaching and 
you could not have fitter opportunity to be 
satisfyed.—I hope, Mr. Sterne, you are not 
angry. Yes, I am; but much more aston- 

hed at your /mpudence. I know not whether 
the Chancellors stepping in at this Instant 
and flapping to the Dore, Did not save his 
tender soul the Pain of the last word; How- 
ever that be, he retreats upon this unexpected 
Rebuff, takes the Chancellr aside, asks his Ad- 
vice, comes back submissive, begs Quarter, 
tells me Dr. Hering had quite satisfyed him as 
to the Grounds of his scruple (tho’ not of his 
Folly) and therefore beseeches me to let the 
matter pass, and to preach the turn. WhenI 
— as Percy complains in Harry ye 4— 


. . . All smarting with my wounds 
To be thus a by a Popinjay, 
Out of my Grief and my Impatience 
Answerd neglectingly, I know not what 

for he ie me mad 
To see him shine so bright & smell so sweet 
& talk so like a waiting Gentlewoman 


— Bid him be gone & seek Another fitter for 
his turn. But as I was too angry to have the 
perfect Faculty of recollecting Poetry, how- 
ever pat to my case, so I was forced to tell 
him in plain Prose tho’ somewhat elevated — 
That I would not preach, & that he might get 
a Parson where he could find one. But upon 
Reflection, that Don John had certainly ex- 
ceeded his Instructions, and finding it to be 
just so, as I suspected —there being nothing 
in yr letter but a cautious hint — And bein 

moreover satisfyed in my mind, from this ont 





TO A FRIEND LEAVING 


twenty other Instances of the same kind, that 
this Impertinence of his like many others, had 
issued not so much from his Heart as from his 
Head, the Defects of which no one in reason 
is accountable for, I thought I shd wrong my- 
self to remember it, and therefore I parted 
friends, and told him I would take care of the 
turn, whch I shall do with Pleasure. 

It is time to beg pardon of you for troub- 
ling you with so long a letter upon so little a 
subject — which as it has proceeded from the 
motive I have told you, of ridding you of un- 
easiness, together with a mixture of Ambition 
not to lose either the Good Opinion, or the 
outward marks of it, from any man of worth 
and character, till I have done something to 
forfeit them, I know your Justice will excuse. 

I am, Revd Sir, with true Esteem and Re- 
gard, of which I beg you’l consider this letter 
as a Testimony, 

Yr faithful & most affte 
Humble Servt 
Lau: STERNE. 
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7a * ; 

Our Dean arrives here on Saturday. My 
wife sends her Respts to you & yr Lady. 

I have broke open this letter, to tell you, 
that as I was going with it to the Post, I en- 
countered Hilyard, who desired me in the 
most pressing manner, not to let this affair 
transpire—& that you might by no means 
be made acquainted with it—I therefore beg 
you will never let him feel the effects of it, or 
even let him know you know ought about it — 
for I half promised him, —tho’ as the letter 
was wrote, I could but send it for your own 
use —so beg it may not hurt him by any ill 
Impression, as he has convinced it proceeded 
2 from lack of Judgmt. 


0 
The Reverend Mr. Blacburn 
Arch-Deacon of Cleveland 
at Richmond. 


We note that Hilyard did not live to see 
Sterne achieve his great success, for the 
first two volumes of TZ7ristram Shandy 
were “Printed for and sold by John 
Hinxham (successor to the late Mr. Hil- 
yard), Bookseller in Stonegate,” York. 

The other letter we have mentioned, 
written by Dr. Jaques Sterne, begins 
thus : — 

Decem. 6: 1750. 
Good Mr. Archdeacon 

I wil beg leave to rely upon your Pardon 
for taking the Liberty I do with you in rela- 
tion to your Turns of preaching in the Mins- 
ter. What occasions it is, Mr. Hildyard’s 
employing the last time the Only person un- 
acceptable to me in the whole Church, an un- 
grateful & unworthy nephew of my own, the 
Vicar of Sutton; and I should be much 
obligd to you, if you would please either to 
appoint any person yourself, or leave it to 
your Register to appoint one when you are 
not here, If any of my turns would suit you 


ENGLAND IN SEPTEMBER. 


| better than your own, I would change with 
you...-. 


Endorsed — 


Mr. Jaques Sterne—reprobation of his 
nephew Yorick—& mention of the Popish 
nunnery at York. 


TO A FRIEND LEAVING ENGLAND IN 
SEPTEMBER. 


DEAR + aa you leave our chary. northern 
clime, : 
Now that the daylight’s waning, and the leaf 
Hangs sere on chestnut bough, and beech, and 
lime ; 
The husbandman has garnered every sheaf ; 
Pale autumn leads us to the lingering grief 
Of melancholy winter ; while you fly 
On summer’s swallow-wings to Italy. 


Great cities — greater in decay and death — 
Dream-like with immemorial repose — 
Whose ruins like a shrine forever sheath 
The mighty names and memories of those 
Who lived and died to die no more — shall 
close 
Your happy pilgrimage ; and you shall learn, 
a their ancient air, the thoughts that 
urn 


Forever in the hearts of after men : — 
Yea, from the very soil of silent Rome 
You shall grow wise ; and walking, live’ again 
The lives of buried peoples, and become 
A child by right of that eternal home, 
Cradle and grave of empires, on whose walls . 
The sun himself subdued to reverence falls. 


You will see Naples and the orange-groves 
Deep-set of cool Sorrento — green and gold 
Mingling their lustre by calm azure coves, 

Or like the fabled dragon fold on fold 
Curled in the trough of cloven hills, or rolled 
Down vales Hesperian; through dim caverned’ 
shades 
Of palace ruins and lone colonnades : 


Capri —the perfect island — boys and girls 
Free as spring flowers, straight, tall and 
musical 
Of are ~ 3 in whose eyes and clustering 


curls 
The youth of Greece still lingers; whose 
feet fall 
Like-kisses on green turf by cypress tall 
And pine-tree shadowed; who, unknowing 


care, 
Draw love and laughter from the innocent air : 


Ravenna in her widowhood — the waste 
baa ~ wee a withered ocean; where the 
Of time has gently played with tombs defaced 
Of priest and emperor ; where the temples 
stand, 








TO A FRIEND LEAVING ENGLAND IN ‘SEPTEMBER. 


Proud in decay, in desolation gran _ 
Solemn and sad like clouds that lingeringly 


Sail and are loth to fade upon the sky : 


Siena, Bride of Solitude, whose eyes 
Are lifted o’er the russet hills to scan 
Immeasurable tracts of limpid skies, 
Arching those silent sullen plains where man 
Fades like a weed mid mouldering marshes 


wan ; 1 
Where cane and pine and cypress, poison- 
roof, 
For death and fever spread their stately roof. 


You will see Venice—glide as though in 


reams 
Midmost a hollowed opal : for her sky, 
Mirrored upon the ocean-pavement, seems 
At dawn and eve to build in vacancy 
A wondrous bubble-dome of wizardry, 
Suspended where the light, all ways alike 
Circumfluent, upon her sphere may strike. 


There Titian, Tintoret, and Giambellin, 
And that strong master of a myriad hues, 
The Veronese, like flowers with odours keen, 
Shall smite your brain with splendours : 
they confuse 
The soul that wandering in their world must 
lose 
Count of our littleness, and cry that then 
The gods we dream of walked the earth like 
men. 
About your feet the myrtles will be set, 
Grey rosemary, and thyme, and tender blue 
Of love-pale labyrinthine violet ; 
Flame-born anemones will glitter through 
Dark aisles of roofing pine-trees; and for 


ou 
The all jonquil and starred asphodel 
And hyacinth their speechless tales will tell. 


The nightingales for you their tremulous song 
Shall pour amid the snowy scented bloom 
Of wild acacia bowers, and all night long 
Through starlight-flooded spheres of purple 
gloom 





19! 
Still lemon boughs shall spread their faint 


perfume, 
Soothing your sense with odours sweet as 


sleep, 
While wind-stirred cypresses low music keep. 


For you the mountain Generous shall yield 
His wealth of blossoms in the noon of 


May — 

Fire-balls of peonies, and pearls concealed 
Of lilies in thick leafage, glittering spray 
Of pendulous laburnum boughs, that sway 

To scarce-felt breezes, gilding far and wide 

With liquid splendour all the broad hill-side. 


Yea, and what time the morning mists are 
é ee 
n lake low-lying and prodigious plain, 
And on the western sky the massy world 
Contracts her shadow—for the sunbeams 
gain 
Unseen, yet growing,—while the awful 
train 
Of a “ig Alps stand garish, mute and 
chill, 
tease oe sun’s kiss with pale forehead 
still, 


You from his crest shall see the sudden fire 
Flash joyous : lo! the solitary snow 
First blushing! Broader now, brighter and 
higher, 
Shoots the strong ray; the mountains row 
row 
Receive it, and the purple valleys glow ; 
The smooth Sager my salle: dill silently 
Throbs with full light and life the jocund sky! 


Farewell : you pass ; we tarry: yet for us 
Is the long weary penitential way 
Of thought that souls must travel, dubious, 
With tottering steps and eyes that wane 
away 
"Ni - brows more wrinkle-withered day by 
ay: 
Farewell 1 There is no rest except in death 
For him who stays or him who journeyeth. 
Cornhill Magazine. j. A. S. 





THE Zimes quotes a letter from a St. Louis | are yet rete eet tracings of the i 


paper, giving an account of extensive ruins, 
found some miles east of Florence, on the 
Gila river. The principal is a parallelogram 
fortification, 600 ft. in width y 1600 ft. in 
length. The walls, which were built of stone, 
have long been thrown down, and are over- 
grown by trees and vines. In many places the 
stones have disappeared beneath the surface. 
Within the enclosed area are the remains of 
a structure 200 ft. by 260 ft., constructed of 
roughly-hewn stones. In some places the 
walls remain almost perfect to a height of 
some 12 ft. above the surface. On the inner 





sides of the wall of the supposed palace there 


e 
of the sun. here are two towers at the 
south-east and south-west corners of the great 
enclosure still -—s one of which is 26 ft. 
and the other 31 ft. high. These have evi- 
dently been much higher. A few copper im- 
= some small golden ornaments — one 

ing an image of the sun with a perforation 
in the middle — and some stone utensils, and 
two rudely-carved stone vases, much like those 
found at Zupetaro and Copan, in Central 
America, are all the works of art yet discov- 
ered. The ruins are situated in a small plain, 
elevated nearly 200 ft. above the bed of the 
Gila, Just west of the walls of the fortifica- 
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tion there is a beautiful stream of water 
having its source in the mountains, which 
crosses the plain, and by‘a series of cataracts 
falls into the Gila about two miles below. 
The fragments of pottery and polished stone 
reveal a condition of civilization among the 
builders of these ruins analogous to that of 
the ancient Peruvian, Central American and 
Mexican nations. The country in the vicinity 
is particularly wild and unusually desolate. 
No clue to the builders of this great fortified 
palace, with its towers and moat, has been 
discovered, but it would seem that this whole 
country was once peopled by a race having a 
higher grade of civilization than is found 
among any of the native tribes of the later 
ages. But whether this race were the ances- 
tors of the Pimos, or some extinct people, is 
not known. It is understood that these ruins 
will be thoroughly explored within the present 
year. 


BLack PowpDER FounD In SNow; WHAT 
Is Ir? —In a letter from M. Nordenskjéld on 
Carbonaceous Dust, with Metallic Iron, ob- 
served in Snow (dated from Mossel Bay, lat. 
79° 53m. N., received at Tromsée July 24), 
the writer remarks that in December 1871 he 
found in some snow collected towards the end 
of a five or six days’ continuous fall in Stock- 
holm a large quantity of dark powder like soot, 
and consisting of an organic substance rich in 
carbon. It was like the meteoric dust which 
fell with meteorites at Hessle near Upsal in 
January 1869. It contained also small parti- 
cles of metalliciron. Suspecting the railways 
and houses of Stockholm might have furnished 
these matters, he got his brother, who lived in 
a desert district in Finland, to make similar 
experiments; which he did, and obtained a 
similar powder. In his Arctic voyage the 
writer has met with like phenomena. The 
snow from floating ice has furnished on fusion 
a greyish residue, consisting mostly of dia- 
toms (whole or injured) ; but the black specks, 
a quarter of a millimétre in size, contained 
metallic iron covered with oxide of iron, and 
probably also carbon. He thinks, therefore, 
that snow and rain convey cosmic dust to the 
earth, and invites further observation on the 
subject. M. Daubree, in presenting the letter, 
recalled a case of meteoric dust having fallen 
at Orgueil in 1864. He expressed the hope 
that M. Nordenskjéld has obtained sufficient 
—— of pulverulent matter to be able to 

etermine a characteristic fact —the presence 
or absence of nickel. 


In the course of a few weeks, the German 
Imperial corvette Gaze//e, under the command 
of Captain von Schleinitz, will leave Kiel with 
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the staff of astronomers sent by the German 
Government to observe the transit of Venus 
(on December 8) on the Kerguelen Islands, in 
the South Indian Ocean. Another: detach- 
ment of German observers will at the same 
time be stationed on the Auckland Islands, 
In the event of a failure on the part of the 
former portion of the staff to obtain good ob- 
servations of the transit, the Gaze//e will con- 
vey them and the other German observers to 
the Mauritius about the middle of December, 
and leave them there till the end of January, 
1875, when they will enter upon a voyage to 
the Antarctic Seas with the special object of 
investigating the polar currents and other 
phenomena connected with the south-polar 
region. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London and China 
Telegraph, writing from Kandy (Ceylon), 
says: —“‘ The changes that have taken place 
in the matter of coffee cultivation within the 
last three years are simply marvellous. New 
districts formerly despised have risen up like 
magic. Whole country-sides of primeval 
forest have given way to the axe of the culti- 
vator, and districts whose only inhabitants 
were the elephant, the chetah and the elk, are 
now flourishing plantations of coffee.” The 
writer observes that the leaf disease, for which 
no cure has been discovered, has been very 
troublesome. “It is a fungus that attaches 
itself like a miniature mushroom to the lower 
side of the leaf of the coffee tree, and appears 
to extract its vitality, for the leaf withers and 
dies. It has now been among us for four 
years, and has done an incalculable amount of 
mischief.” The long drought, which has had 
such a disastrous effect in India, has also un- 
favourably affected the Céylon coffee crop 
this year. 


, 


THE exhibition of Colonial products in 
Paris will contain an enormous nugget of gold 


coming from Cayenne. At the present mo- 
ment this mass of precious metal, which is in 
its crude state, is at the Banque de France, 
and it will be melted down into an ingot one 
day next week. It weighs 200 kilogrammes, 
and is worth 600,000 francs. It was sent to 
Paris by one of the companies working the 
mines discovered a few years ago in the 
French colony of Guayana. The quantity of 

old won for some time past from these work- 
ings has, it is stated, become so considerable, 
that the project is seriously considered of 
diverting the waters of the river Oyapoch and 
its affluents from their present beds, in order 
to facilitate the extraction of the gold which 
there is no doubt is concealed there. 





